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The author (photograph below ) retired last 
year from the In- 
dian Administra- 
tive Service, as 
soon as he could 
do so under the 
rules, without wait- 
ing for reaching the 
superannuation age, 
in order to devote 
his time to writing 
of books, finding 
government service 
too narrow a field to 
to the vast humanity 
and realising 
prove the com- 


do anything of real use 
suffering all kinds of privation, 


that nothing could be done to im 
without interesting thinking men 


mon man’s lot 
converting politics into 


in exploring the ways of 
an avenue of service directed towards the 


ation, to the extent possible, of the promise 
‘rule of the people, for the 


people, by the people’. To do this, politics have 
to be freed, apparently, from their present state 
of captivity in the hands of the comparatively 


too few, themselves caught inthe jaws of the pow- 
saying 


er that corrupts, whatever they may be 
about the sincerity of their purpose in seeking 


realis 
of the concept, 


the votes—dictatorship of ( or, for) the prole- 
tariat, president or prime minister, or Chingizes, 
all being, in the end, versions of the same lust 
for power, the Chingizes more straightforward in 
their professions and purposes. 


This is the author's Second book, the first 
being Down To Earth (Fundamental Democratic 


Institutions Re-thought). The following is from 
the introductory part of that book : 


Part largues for the coming about of meaning- 
ful equality of the U. N. O. concept in that body, 
and at the same time it being brought down to 
earth in a palpable form to the lowliest hearth, 
hot as an end in itself, but as a beginning of yet 
inconceivable humanistic progressive develop- 
ments. For this, wars have to become a thing of 
the unsavoury past... -All this is not to say that 
all this is not utopian still, as the matter ig 
generally regarded, What is meant to do is to 
illustrate that utopias are more easily accessible 

o practicability than mythology, and that 
manner of t may probably be so’ metaphysical 
idealism; utopias are much too this side of what 
hard logic discards as absurditities. It is that 
State of human mind which regards, or Tests 
content with, the form 
Social order of the majority rule over the whole 


people as the last door in the search of human 
appiness, no matter if j 


makes utopia utopian. Like the recent conquests 
of distances, inconceivable as  realisable in 


_ practical forms only a few years ago, piercing 


of petrified crusts of mental stagnation for 
ends of the universal happiness of the same or 
near-same texture for all,....should not be out 
of reach of human ingenuity. 


Part Il, given the name of ‘The Kingdom of 
Man’, attempts this, and invites collaborative 
re-thinking, intellectual exploration of the work- 
ability, for the benefit of all men and women, 
not only for the 50.01%, of the precept, ‘rule of 
the people, for the people, by the people’. Chap- 
ter V, the first one of part II, makes the point 
that a rule, to be truly of the people as a rule, 
has to be publicly conducted, not privately practi- 
sed, as is largely being done, and nothing will be 
lost, and much gained in the event of the eradi- 
cation of this undesirable habit. Chapter VI, 
which is the heart of the book, outlines a way of 
bringing about the reality of the ‘rule for the 
people’ by having both the majority and 
the minority administrations, one after another, 
inthe same term, in quite a practical form 
(in that event, profit-seeking floor crossing will 


have become extinct)... 


....The rest of the contents of these (there are 
six in all in Part II) Chapters is supporting 
material, facts of history, and the lessons they 
suggest. Kashmir and Nagaland tangles of the 
current Indian history are included in it, 
broaching a way of seeking a workable solution. 


which could also apply to such other cases of the 


world. 


The few names mentioned in the illustrative 
context are those which could not be shielded. 
The facts mentioned concerning those personali- 


ties are mostly the most apt confirmation ofthe 
points put forward, and telling indications of the 
Machiavellian order of things that has condition- 
ed the facts. Such facts have been kept to the 


minimum in order to avoid the possibility of miss- 
ing the wood for trees. 
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THEBOOK 


The first Chapter—there are six in all—called, 
"The Background’, deals with the circumstances 
and the situations in which the form and con- 
tent of the country’s polity took shape in the 
provisions of The Constitution of India to take 
the place of the departed colonial British Raj 
and its instrument of administration, that is, The 
Government of India Act, 1935; the second Chap- 
ter, entitled, “The Lost Horizon’, outlines: (i) the 
shape of things that came to exist following the 
installation of what was called, ‘the government 
of the people’; (ii) the way in which the trust 
implied in this concept of the social order was 
answered by the political leaders who took over 
the power transferred by the British rulers ; and 
(iii) the fruits that came to the peoples’ share as 
a consequence of the leadership’s endeavours to 
serve the voting Masters. The third Chapter, 
named, ‘The New Vision’, invites collective think- 
ing on what needs to be done, indicating what 


seems to be immediately called for and could be 


done now and in the near future to make up the 
leeway that the failure of the people in power 
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has caused,in order to be coming anywhere 
near a distant vision of a  socio-democratic 
egalitarian life of day-to-day for each and every- 
one of the people who voted to power those 
pledging themselves to work for bringing about 
that quality and content of life. The gap that 
has been left isso enormous that what is called 
for is a leap forward over the past two centuries, 
if not more, and not over the mere twenty years 
that have taken to do all that damage. 


How could things be any different when 
democracy, socialism, human equality are talked 
but not understood; for, though democracy of 
the promise of ‘rule of the people, for the people, 
by the people’, presupposes equal sharing of 
power, responsibility and the resultant fruits, 
no such thing has taken place here or anywhere 
in the world. In fact, of these things power and 
pelf are wrested, clung to by hook or by 
crook, and the responsibility is forgotten, and all 
this is accepted as the fit end of all the endea- 
vours, Assuming, as already indicated above, 
that such a use of the voted power is as inno- 
cent as Christ in his words, ‘Father, forgive 
them! They know not", said of his assassina- 
tors, assumed those people to be, the fault lies 
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in the fear that without first becoming so rich 
(charity begins at home fashion, for not know- 
ing anything better than that) as not to be 
distributing poverty to the people in equal mea- 
Sure, democratic egalitarian socialism could 
not be ushered. That is the affluent society’s 
mirage. It should not be difficult to see, if lessons 
of history are not overlooked, that it is beyond 
the human power to come to have a socio-demo- 
cratic egalitarian order, even with all the world’s 
foreign aid given absolutely free of all strings, 
without first some sharing of the sacrifices, pri- 
vation and all that the vast disinherited huma- 
nity has been enduring for thousands of years. If 
to win independence, which was the first step 
towards ordering such a polity as envisaged 
then and now, one had to suffer untold hard- 
ship, shoulder to shoulder, how could a far more 
difficult task be gone through from Teen Murti 
House, Rashtrapati Bhawan in Viceregal com- 
forts, air-conditioned relaxation ? Removal of 
poverty, freedom from privation call for greater 
sacrifices, more taut attention than did the two 
World Wars. To see the truth of it, you need 
not have to go to the Chinese China, Soviet Ru- 
ssia ; you go and see things in the Scandinavian 
countries. In all these instances, and some others 
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of the same category, -a endeavour tor ach 
the goal is proceeding\;-the human À quali Sd 
coming to be near at hand, privation has fartly 
been eschewed, to-date \tyéodonery alone has 
been made out of the question: ~ ^ ` 


In an atmosphere in which everyone, who 
comes to have something, starts wanting to 
become a Birla, a Tata ( to take the miniature 
models of the masters of E] Dorado, each one 
having his own Croesus's treasures and more, who 
live nowadays in America and the Western he- 
misphere) you have to forget, if you have a sense 
of proportion and some commonsense, that all 
the social justice objectives—not much by any 
reckoning—in the provisions of the Indian Cons- 
titution, are possible of implementation. The 
position of things islike the food and money 
distributed free by the pious rich men and 
women—Hindu, Muslim, Parsee—in Ajmer Sha- 
rif, of which everything, in the event, goes to 
the stoutest and the most greedy of grabbers— 
called, literally, looters—though the distribu- 
tion is sincerely meant to be for the poor and the 
meek. In the other world where, according to 
the scriptures, there is “equality before the 
law’’—for the earthy creatures of God, in any case 


XIV 


—where money is unheard of, and buys nothing, 
at any rate, and where comforts of life are yours 
in the measure you had been your ‘brother’s keep- 
er’ in this world, nobody, surely, would be want- 
ing to be a Tata, a Birla. That is because in that 
world, human equality is beyond the power of 
tycoonery to buy off, corner, take-over. Could 
this not be ruled out in this world, too ? This is 
a question, let us think over, 


The other three Chapters : "The Presidency 
Of Zakir Husain,’ ‘The Position Of The President 
Of India, and ‘The Arab-Israel Question— 
The Attitude Of India’, are the chief post-Fourth 
General Election issues that came up for discu- 
ssion, exposing un-democratic cleavages in the 
country’s thought-processes. They need to be 


placed in proper perspective of the peoples’ rule 
polity. 


This book is a by-product, in a way, of the 
book, Down To Earth, ( Fundamental Democratic 
Institutions Re-thought), though written Speci- 
ally on the promptings of the events that follow- 
ed the 1967 Indian General Election; in that, 
the studies made for Down To Barth have served 
the needs of the first three Chapters of this book, 


XV 


too, in a fair measure. Some of theideas and 
materials appearing in Down To Earth have, there- 
fore, come to be there in this book as being rele- 
vant to the specific issues of the Indian democra- 
cy, but mostly in somewhat different contexts 
and in other ways. It would have been quite in 
order to quote large chunks verbatim from 
Down To Earth but it seemed to be both 
frugal and convenient to write the same things 
briefly and in other words. There, the events 
of Indian history were used in order to serve 
as vicarious reflectors of the undemocratic uses, 
customarily, of the voted powers all over the 
world, with a view to making the point of the need 
for necessary institutional changes. Here, those 
events, when cited, focus their own light on the 
lurid circumstances and situations that brought 
about those events into being, revealing how 
different things would have been had there been 
even a modicum of the democratic check of effec- 
tive constitutional political opposition, question- 
ing the pros and cons of the thoughts and 
actions of the ruling party, the absence of 
which renders democracy a sham process, as it 
did come to happen here. 
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The first five Chapters of the book had been 
completed by the end of May, 1967; the last 
was written in July. They have been re-touched, 
as necessary, to keep them uptodate till the time 
of the final printing of the related form. The de- 
nouement fore-scanned of the picaresque of 
the ousted Congrecs panjandrums itching for 
return to their old power-chase fun came 
yesterday into play ( see pages, 52 and 80 to 82), 
with Ajoy Mukherjee replaced in the end by 
Humayun Kabir with another Ghosh as Kabir's 
outward face, Mukherjee having first started 
the moves and failing to go all the way. There 
can, however, be no end to such plays as 
first of fouling the atmosphere and then kicking 
out others who were doing at least no worse 
on that score, in order to do more damage 
democratically, as was the case with Kerala ( see 
pages, 6-7, Down To Earth), Rajasthan a while 
ago, and just now Haryana, West Bengal till each 
and everyone of the set has got exhausted and 
learns his or her lessons. Is it also the Prime 
Minister’s aim to let Chavan go so reckless as to 
be easily cast away and made to forget his am- 
pition of reaching that office one day ? Who can 


gay ? 
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left alone. The rest 
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and now. 
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To the authors and copy-right holders of 
the books, and editors of the journals and compi- 
lations, from which information and quotations 
have been included in this book, as also the con- 
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bition of reaching that office one day ? Who can 
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Despite special care to keep the book free 
from printing mistakes, a small number have 
escaped timely detection. The few incorrectly 
spelt names have been corrected in the Index. 
Others, mostly omissions of comma, have been 
left alone. The rest are dealt with below. For 
allof them the readers pardon is begged here 


and now. 


Page Line Correct Incorrect 
13 5 :52.6 and 54.8' ‘54. 8 and 52. 6’ 
93 last ‘the Americans’ ‘Americans’ 
4 
46 (from below) ‘candidates’ ‘candidate’ 
9 
47 from below ‘West Bengal, ‘West Bengal’ 
too,’ 
9 
65 (from below) ‘set-up’ * set-up’ 
132 8 ‘secretariat’ ^ *ecretariat? 
162 last ‘elected’ eleted 
208 10 ‘coupled’ ‘coupied’ 


To the authors and copy-right holders of 
the books, and editors of the journals and compi- 
lations, from which information and quotations 
have been included in this book, as also the con- 
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tributors whose contributions in them have been 
made use of, the gratitude due is gratefully 


offered. This also goes for the publishers of this 
book, the press, their staff, and all others who 


have lent a hand in the preparation of the book 
for its presentation to the readers, 


Fatma House 
Hazaribagh - 11.67 
(Bihar) 


CHAPTER I 
THE BACKGROUND 


The fourth Genera] Election of India has natu- 
rally stimulated thinking among people, not only 
Indian but of the generality of mankind, concer- 
ned with the fate of the human race, and looking 
upon democracy as the only presently seeable hope 
of bringing about a juster society of humane, egali- 
tarian content, ridding the present social order 
of the more-equal-manship plague, making real 
the truth of inborn, inbred equality of men and 
women and having it well reflected in the common 
social habits and public behaviour, doing away 
in course of time with the injustice of the nume- 
rical majority control of the levers of power by 
even sharing of it by every member of the society. 
The doubters of the viability of the democracy 
conceived in the Indian Constitution, even of the 
seriousness, if not sincerity, of its founding fathers 
to work it (the Constitution, as the records of the 
proceedings of the Constituent Assembly go to 
show, came to be a Nehru-Patel ‘yes’, ‘no’ affair 
without whose approval, quite often given half- 
attentively, if not absent-mindedly, nothing could 
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pass the drafting desk), have a better claim to be 
of theselect company of the well wishers of the 
commonalty than those who sneer at the doubters, 
pour contempt over the sceptics, see the acme of 
democratic achievement in what they have as 
democracy, which, in truth, is the thing Gandhi 
called, “a cloak to hide Nazi and Facist tenden- 
cies of imperialism”, Mahtma Gandhi—The Last 
Phase, by Pearelal, Vol II, page, 659. 


Gandhi referred to the Western concept of 
democracy of ‘haves’ and ‘haves-not’ political 
party confrontation. India has that very thing 
but without the counterweight of an effective 
Opposition. In order to make even that cloaked 
democracy work, as least near as well as the 
Prototype British form of paliamentary 
democracy, Gandhi urged that the Congress 
(a monolith cast in his own image) be voluntarily 
liquidated. It had been becoming an Augean 
stable before his own watchful eyes, and which 
he, a tapassvi of the Savitrian determination and 
with a grit of the Herculean strength, saw 
helplessly could not be cleansed, be jt the 
Ganges, the Yamuna and all the mighty sacred 
rivers of the land, put together, if turned through 
the Congress piling filth. ` “He (Gandhi) was 
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deeply worried over the growing corruption and 
scramble for loaves and fishes in the Congress 
and discord and personal rivalries among 
members of the High Command” (page, 675, 
ibid). *..I can see that I can carry nobody with 
me in this” (page, 676, ibid). The ‘nobodies’ were 
the members of the All India Congress 
Committee ; his advice of voluntary liquidation 
was turned down unanimously, none excepted. 
The advice, if accepted, would have made for 
clear ‘haves’ and ‘haves - not’ political party 
re-grouping, which is the fulcrum of democratic 
governmental apparatus. It would have then 
been a Nehru and Patel confrontation. Gandhi, 
for his part, let the opportunity go, and condo- 
ned this obvious love of keeping of what you 
have got—power without responsibility, in this 
case, shared privately between Nehru and Patel. 
This was not the only instance of Gandhi not 
exercising the power he had for the good of the 
country, and of treating public affairs as his 
private business. This Gandhian lapse, it would 
not be unfair to say, brought about the Indian 
jig-saw puzzle of countless pigmy political forma- 
tions and stunted the country’s democratic 
development. 
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What goes by the name of *political fund* 
(whieh all can collect, Congressmen, of course, 
and no account of which need be rendered to 
anybody)—big business money being the main 
source, never given in a publie spirit, always 
meant to be a forward business deal—none 
refused to have, the more the better, black or 
grey money, it didn’t matter. “Speaking during 
the Company Law debate, Dr. Ram Manohar 
Lohia alleged that no less a person than the 
Prime Minister (Nehru) had accepted from a Kan- 
pur industrial institution a cheque of Rs. 50,000 
for the Congress party coffers which the institu- 
tion concerned had no legal authority to issue," 
The Statesman, December 1, 1963. It went unans- 
wered. Why was it being given to Nehru and not 
sent to the Congress office, did not Nehru know ? 
Patel was a party machine boss, and party mach- 
ines do not run on free water and air. 


The shortest routes to the seats of power were 
eagerly sought, at what public cost, it didn’t mat- 
ter. Power for what ? “You won’t govern yourself 
and you won’t let us govern," complained Patel to 
Mountbatten, Mission With Mountbatten, by A. 
Compbell-Johnson, page, 72, British edition. This 
was when the date of independence had already 
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been fixed, and the date was so close enough as to 
be conspicuously seen. Why the rush ? “The truth 
is that we were tired men, and we were getting 
on in years, too. Few of us could stand the pros- 
pect of going to prison again—-and if we had stood 
out for a united India as we wished it, prison 
obviously awaited us. We saw the fires burning 
in the Punjab and heard everyday ofthe killings. 
The plan for partition offered a way out and ` 
we took it.” This is what Nehru said to Leonard 
Mosley, cited in Mosley’s book, The Last Days 
Of The British Raj, page, 285, Jaico edition. 
- Nehru did not mind cutting off the head to get 
rid of the headache, Mission With Mountbatten, 
page, 98. Nehru and Patel believed that “. -by 
conceding Pakistan to Jinnah they will hear no 
more of him and eliminate his nuisance value,” 
says the author of the book at the same place. 
«But if Gandhi had told us not to, we would 
have gone on fighting, and waiting....We expec- 
ted that partition would be temporary....", 
Nehru told Mosley, adding to what he said, as 
quoted above. What the price was of this homi- 
cidal haste to the seat of power in human suffe- 
ring ? 600,000 dead (perhaps an unprecedented 
loss of life in the given time ; the Second World 
War's daily average was about 13,000), 14,000,000 
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uprooted, 100,000, girls kidnapped, converted and 
sold as cattle. This was all foreseen. “A general 
outburst of fury and violence would inevitably 
res ilt,”” was Mountbatten’s forecast ( page, 240, 
ibid). 

The tragedy enacted was unnecessary. 
Nehru’s words quoted earlier were untrue and an 
after-thought as facts of history tell ; Gandhi was 
not heard as already seen. That trend went on 8 
Gandhi had to fast to make the Nehru-Patel 
duumvirate to keep India’s words about Paki- 
stan’s share of cash balances. Mountbatten 
sneered, **..what really did anything matter to 
the Indians except independence" (page, 263, 
ibid). The tragedy is not Over, and has come to 
be a living cruel reality to the Hiudus in 
Pakistan and the Muslims in India. “They 
(the upholders of the partition resolution in the 
All India Congress Committee) also told him 
( Kiran Shankar Ray ) that once India was 
divided, we must accept the theory of hostages, 
They argued that only in this way the Hindus 
in Pakistan could be protected. Kiran Shankar 
Roy was not convinced and he came to me 
( Abul Kalam Azad ) almost in tears.” Again, 
“They ( All India Congress Committee members 
from Sindh who opposed the partition resolution) 
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were given allkinds of assurances. Though not 
on the public platform, in private discussion 
they were even told by some people that if 
there wasany oppression of Hindus in Pakistan 
the Muslims in India will have to bear the con- 
sequences," India Wins Freedom, pages, 198-99. 


Leave aside the human angle and keep in 
mind only the nature and quality of political 
judgement which *we' of Nehru's words quoted at 
page, 5 possessed, or cared to exercise, seen in the 
context of democratic responsibility, self-felt or 
imposed, impliedly or obviously. In any case, there 
is no room for failures in the scheme of the ‘rule 
of, for and by the people’; other hands must take 
over till their turn to bow out comes. The burden 
of the trustis greater to the extent you have been 
trusted blindly, either for the want of the means 
to know the things that matter, or just in sim- 
ple, generous good faith. 


Azad, the third of the Congress Trinity, 
speaking for himself and the Congress Muslims, 
who go by the name of nationalist Muslims 
( impliedly taking nationalism as the sole 
property of the Congress ), grudged Gandhi, 
or for that matter, anybody else trying to come 
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to terms with the Muslim League and not coping 
with the Hindu-Muslim question as the Congress 
Muslims deemed it wise, vide, his judgement in 
India Wins Freedom, *..it was largely due to 
Gandhiji’s acts of commission and omission that 
Mr Jinnah regained his importance in the Indian 
political life" (page, 93). Rajagopalachari (Rajaji), 
the next deity at the time in the Congress pan- 
theism, held, “Azad could not bring himself to 
recognise this danger. His ego overwhelmed his 
perception. And the greatest of lost opportunities 
came much earlier than Azad appears to have 
suggested." Rajaji spoke with reference to Azad's 
views in India Wins Freedom to the effect that 
Nehru and Patel were.won over to the partition 
plan by the Mountbattens and that it would 
not have happened if Nehru had not blundered 
into making his July 10, 1946, thoughtless state- 
ment as the new Congress President that the 
Congress would enter the Constituent Assembly, 
"completely unfettered by agreements and free 
to meet all situations as they arise" directly refer- 
ring to the acceptance of the Cabinet Mission 
Plan by all concerned. This, according to Azad, 

was the greatest of all lost opportunities. By the 
way, it was V. P. Menon, vide, ‘New Deal At 
Simla,' a Chapter in The Last Days Of The British. 
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Raj, who first conceived the partition plan and won 
over Patel, Mountbatten and Nehru, in that order. 
Rajaji went on, “Partition had already been ag- 
reed before Mountbatten arrived. The thing came 
about as the working of historical forces... If 
Gandhiji had been against partition, the others 
could not have agreed to it....India had offered 
all the internal autonomy now enjoyed by the 
people of Pakistan. . . . But J innah and the Lea- 
gue would not agree. Jinnah wanted to preserve 
the British authority as the final arbiter because 
he feared what would happen to the Muslims if 
the British power was withdrawn. Jinnah’s fear 
was injustice without appeal. It was 2 legitimate 
fear. No majority can ever be trusted if it has a 
permanent trusteeship over a minority,” I Meet 
Rajaji, by Monica Felton, pages, 181-182. When 
was all the internal autonomy Rajaji has men- 
tioned offered, with full Congress authority, we 
have not been able to find out. The historical 
forces he has referred to are also perhaps no 
other things than ‘crimes, follies and misfortunes 
of mankind’ of the register which Gibbon held 


history to be. 


The ‘headache’ and the ‘nuisance’ that par- 
tition was expected to relieve was evidently the 
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non-Congress Muslims’ alleged intransigence. 
The ailment and the bother were not acts of 
God, in the sense we talk about the historical 
forces, but the Gibbonian variety of ‘follies and 
misfortunes,” if not worse. The Muslim demand, 
without any classification of that community into 
the Congress humanity and the contrary commo- 
nalty, had come to be reduced to 32 per cent of 
the seats in the central legislature, against the 27 
per cent of the Nehru (Motilal) Committee offer, 
at the behest of Rajajiin the Unity Conference 
held at Allahabad, the moving spirit of which was 
Rajaji, who already had obtained Gandhi’s appro; 
val to his moves. It was the year 1932. “We 
passed a unanimous resolution. Then Malviyaji 
(Secretary of the Conference) sat over it”, says 
Rajaji in I Meet Rajaji (ibid). This was the 
greatest of lost opportunities which Rajaji thou- 
ght had escaped Azad's perception. Why he, 
Patel, Nehru and Gandhi did not move heaven 
and earth not to let Malviya exercise an 
unconstitutional veto over the historic unanimity 
to which Malviya himself was a consenting 
party, and to have it put into effect, is the 
question of questions. That the solution of the 
Hinu-Muslim problem was the key, and the 
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shortest cut to the coming of independence, who 


could not see ? 


The chance of securing independence decades 
earlier via dominion status, through which it 
ultimately came (V. P. Menon did the thing 
again, bésides V. K. K. Menon), at the very 
beginning of the agitational approach to the 
matter, was thrown away. The British govern- 
ment had offered to call a round table conference 
in 1921 if the visit of the Prince of Wales 
to Calcutta were not boycotted. Gandhi 
turned down the advice of C. R. Das and Azad 
to accept the offer. C. R. Das called it ‘bungling’, 
Gandhi And Jinnah, by S.K. Majumdar, page, 100. 
The Hindu-Muslim differences had been blurred 
at that time in the heat of the Khilafat agitation, 
Gandhi leading a revivalist movement of propping 
up the decadent Turkish imperialism, which it 
was the heartfelt prayer of the Muslim Arabs and 
the Christian Slavs to be laid to rest. Soon after 
his ‘bungling’, Gandhi came forward with the 
same proposal, but after the Prince of Wales had 
gone home. The British then had no use for it and 
the proposal fell on deaf ears. Gandhi also decid- 
ed at about the same time that his civil disobedi- 
ence movement of the day had come to fail, as 
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reflected in the Chauri Chaura incident, India Wins 
Freedom, pages, 16-18. The wind of Chauri Chaura 
didn’t die thereby. The whirlwinds are still 
blowing over the country. How the independence 
movement was to gain by education being stopped 
virtually for good, is hard to see. 


The agreement arrived at in the Allahabad 
Unity Conference was the final answer to Birken- 
head’s challenge in his House of Lords speech on 
the eve of the appointment of the Indian Statutory 
Commission, better known as the Simon 
Commission, to the Indians to produce agreed 
constitutional proposals. It was too evident 
that not only the Conservatives but Labour, too, 
called for a common accord as a pre-condition of 
conceding  self-determination to India, vide, 
Jawaharlal Nehru (Autobiography), by Jawaharlal 
Nehru, page, 583, 1953 reprint. The Muslims being 
the weakest of the two parties which mattered, 
were naturally fearful of carrying their demands 
beyond the point of what could be taken as a, 
fair case. They offered, therefore, to make conce- 
ssion after concession. The ‘double vote’ given 
them in the Minto-Morley scheme, that is, 
Separate electorate and also the right to contest 
general seats, they surrendered in the 1916 Con- 


— 
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gress-League Pact, called the Lucknow Pact. In 
the Motilal Nehru Committee proposals the double 
vote was restored but the weightage of seats in the 
legislatures (allowed also to Hindus in Bengal 
and the Punjab, with 54-8 and 52°6 per cent of 
Muslim population, respectively, 60: 40 Hindu: 
Muslim in Bengal and 50 : 50 in the Punjab ) 
envisaged in the Lucknow Pact was given up and 
joint electorate was accepted. The Nehru Commi- 
ttee was set up to meet directly the Birken- 
head bet. The controversy that arose over the 
Muslim demand of 33 1/3 per cent of seats at the 
centre against the Motilal Nehru Committee’s offer 
of 27 per cent (which the Muslims already had plus 
the separate electorate) was resolved, as already 
Seen, in 1932 in the Allahabad Unity Conference. 


No Muslim joined in the request for the Mac- 
Donald Communal Award. The Congress and 
the non-Congress Muslims were divided only in 
the case of the 27% versus 33 1/3% controversy. 
The Muslims, despite the rebuff of 1932, and also 
the 1937 going back of the Congress on the 
words Azad gave to have two Muslim League 
ministers, (in the United Province (now Utter 
, Pradesh ) coalition cabinet, after the two parties 
had fought the general election as allies, 
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( Congress in the United Province helping the 
League candidates with funds, in some cases ) 
by offering only one seat, which the League 
refused, described by Azad at pages, 160-2 of his 
autobiography, India Wins Freedom (except the 
fact about money), Jawaharlal being the person 
to let Azad down, accepted together with the 
Congress the Cabinet Mission Plan. This would 
have kept India as one, the home of a territorial 
nationality of varying people as the U. S. A., U. 
S. S. R., and many others, are, which is the best 
form of the nationalistic concept. What Jawa- 
harlal did to this agreement has already been said. 


The Congress Working Committee resolution 
passed to heal that stab was, as Azad says in his 
autobiography, to resolve a dilemma, ‘To 
repudiate the President’s statement would weaken 
the organisation but to give up the Cabinet 
Mission Plan would ruin the country" (p. 156, 
ibid). Jawaharlal, or his fatal statement, was 
nowhere to be found mentioned in the resolution; 
the League which needed to be re-assured, having 
had experience of repeated repudiation of the 
Congress given words, was blamed with a self-right- 
eous wordy equivocating stance. The resolution 
is quoted at pages, 156-57 of India Wins Freedom. 
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It epitomises the democratic fakery of the Cong- 
ress history from the time of its takeover by 
Gandhism. “That is the truth. The advantage 
lies in admission. Then alone can the remedy 
be applied”, Gandhi said to C. P. N. Sinha’s, 
«People forgot themselves. Where some care was 
taken, nothing happened. Congress workers did 
not check the disturbances at all places, as they 
ought to have done",in March, 1947, at Patna, 
Mahatma Gandhi—The Last Phase, Vol. II, page 

620. Should Gandhi not have said that when the 
resolution was drafted ? The resolution became 
the immediate cause of a tragedy unprecedented 
in history ; the one that occasioned the utterance 

of the noble words of Gandhi, cited above, was 
the creation of the former which gave away to 
Jinnah in an unparalleled disregard of ordinary 
commonsense (let us forget wisdom) the sky, 
while Jinnah was aiming just to hit at the tree 
in formulating, from all acounts, his scheme of 
Pakistan, consisting of a united Indian nationa- 
lity within the framework of a federal India. Was 
not Pakistan thought to be a temporary device as 
Nehru admitted later ? That does not go well 
though with the theory of hostages, even if the 
mental reservation fitted in the Gandhian expe- 
riments with truth. The Congress Working Com- 
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mittee’s resolution accepting partition was backed 
‘by Gandhi in the name of ‘political realism,’ 
India Wins Freedom, pages, 167-8. 


“The Indian revolution," says Rajaji, “was 
made by half a dozen people. Nehru was the 
youngest, and in a sense he is the only survivor. 
-..l have retired. And jin a country where 
people worship images as gods it is natural 
that they should treat the  inheritor of a 
great tradition as a god," 7 Meet Rajaji, pages, 
13-14. Gods are not the stuff of democracy, 
nor democracy a great inherited tradition. It 
is a lay, earthy business, of and for the laity, 
and is, therefore, capable of being worked only 
by lay hands. The discipline democracy 
demands is of the humility of the recognition, in 
thought and practice, by every man and woman, 
without any exception, that he or she is not 
the centre of the universe. It is the core of 
civilisation as the basic special necessity of the 
spirit of give and take. The position, however, is 
the same as The Times ( London ) writing 
editorially on the occasion of the 1966 British 
General Election under the heading, ‘Why The £ 
Is Weak ? said, “because the national philosophy 
-has been all take and no give.” How apt it is 
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here! The gods do no wrong; person before 
party, party before the people is their ethos. 


History's verdict is bound to be that all 
this was the register which what Gibbon thought 
history has been, his distillation of the accounts 
ofthe times in which humanity had no rightful 
place. Democracy requires servitors, not rulers, 
nor governors—certainly not gods. Democracy 
is not merely a form, neither only a procedure, 
if it is not merely an instrument of power 
pursuing, but of human advance. It is the 
conservative di-hards who take democracy to be a 
weapon for fighting rearguard campaigns of 
arresting progress. Human interest cannot be 
basically different from land to land except for 
the Napoleondom of The Animal Farm. Pran 
Chopra's speculation in his articles on democracy 
in the T'he Statesman of March 7 and 8, 1967— 
March 7 in this case—whether any other system 
would have served India’s interest better is hard 
to understand in this light. Man does not live 
by bread alone ; he has a mind, too. If it were 
not so, Ayub Khan should have had no troubles. 
Pakistan is prosperous compared with our 
heard on the B.B.C., perhaps on 


penury. As 
Pakistan Revolution Day, that 


the last year’s 
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‘country has come by a rate of economic 
growth fasterthan the birth rate. *Rule of the 
people’ is not a meaningless concept. That it 
does obtain nowhere is not the concept's fault. 
Democracy, in its true measure, is the way 
to human emancipation from bondage, slavery. It 
still is too young and undeveloped to be fully 
understood ; is held in many shackles to be able 
to show its pace. A child born in the wake of 
the Napoleonic European surgery, which spread 
‘the concept of nationalism as an egalitarian social 
order, it came to find its feet at about the same 
time as the abolition of slavery in the British 
Empire, **..the abolition of slavery in the 
British Empire was the immediate consequence 
of the reforms of 1832, History Of England, 
by G. M. Trevelyan, page, 638. The reforms 
merely abolished the rotten boroughs. Rural 
labour was not enfranchised till 1884. This was 
followed by elected self-governments for the 
country districts, more broadbased than our 
Panchayat Raj which is still a-coming in most 
places. All this was the framework ; the stuffings 
had to wait for the coming of the First World 
War. “The human and practical experience of: 
democracy which the Americans absorbed in 
the effort to tame a continent reached England 
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for the first time by the way of the trenches of 
the First World War. The community of death 
and suffering dealt a mortal blow to the arrogance 
which clung to some and to the snobbery which 
clung to most sections. .of society", King Edward 
VII, by Philip Magnus, page, 72. 


Ours is an overtamed continent. The perio- 
dical elections of sorts (riots provoked on 
purpose ; venal, communal, caste conditioned 
reflex voting patterns ; large scale impersona- 
tions; universal false election expense returns, 
donot seem to matter) are taken as the last word 
in democratic accomplishment of ‘one country, 
one team’ consensus perfection. What the trenches 
did was to teach the British in the two World Wars 
that their hay days were over and the Americans 
had stolen both their fire and thunder ; there was 
nothing to it but to own the loss of great power 
status. It was the first move towards the goal of 
equal-manship. The intellectual awakening of the 
19th century, exposing the many pretensions of 
the social order of the time, particularly, Darwin’s 
The Origin Of The Species calling into question 
the literal acceptance of a good many things 
said in the Bible ; Mill’s Liberty, too, had already 
disturbed the placid academic atmosphere. In 
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this climate the Liberal and the Labour parties 
were born, grew into powerful instruments of mass 
political ^ education, educating their own selves 
in the same process, and causing a conti- 
nuous intellectual effervescence. How far behind 
we are from that stage ? To be able to laugh at 
oneself is the yardstick to adopt. There is still no 
history or biography of the Congress revoution- 
aries Rajaji had in mind, or of their times, writ- 
ten in the context of the democratic account- 
ability of each and every human soul. 


How many people are there who would 
Shudder at the thought of Bahadur Shah. Zafar 
having had triumphed over his unruly British 
subordinates ( he was admittedly the Monarch 
and the British were in his name keeping away all 
contenders for power, the Marathas, Rohillas, the 
Jats, with that legal stick) in 1857 ; and at what 
would have followed, even if it were Akbar the 
Great with his unmistakable secular mental 
make-up, in the place of Bahadur Shah ? The 
, Mandarins of Delhi have been doing the same 
: “thing as the British did, in the name of Jawa- 

harlal, his daughter and her Pope-like chosen 
predecessor. Personal rule of any human being 
over his kind, without there being an unbreak- 


cratic answerability, is denigratio mdr 
Ram Mohan Ray having me a for 
the Moghul King before the Britisl-government 
in England made no move for the restoration, in 
any degree, whatsoever, of the Moghul authority ; 
he argued merely for more pension. He was the 
one who shuddered at the thought of any thing 
beyond that. He also asked the British Indian 
governement for opening English schools—- English, 
the most widely studied language of higher learn- 
ing and intellectual advancement, and not for the 
local dormant tongues, which inevitably could not 
do what the English could, and will never be 
able to catch up with it for too obvious reasons. 
Ram Mohan Ray's mistake was not to guard 
against the neglect of the regional languages while 
asking for English schools. Had the regional 
languages been developed along with the use of 
| English, this country would have been spared 

today the exhausting disease of language 

chauvinism for all to see. 


UMS 
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forts, etc., the opposite of which is despotism, 
cryptic or brazen. “Further a feeling that even if we 
got freedom for India with that background, it 
would be a very weak India, that is a federal In- 
dia with far too much power in the federating 
units. A larger India would have constant troubles, 
constant disintegrating pulls", Nehru spoke, T'he 
Last Days Of The British Raj, page 285. With such 
after-thoughts in the mind of the only surviving 
Congress revolutionary, it was as well that Pakistan 
became a separate state for good. The regret, how- 
ever, remains of the continuing hostage status of 
the minorities there and here. The craving for 
concentrated power in one, or fewer hands if that 
had to be so to keep the grip over it, is the whole 
life story of the Indian democracy, pre-natal and 
post, and the 4th General Election has exposed 
the utter invalidity of a unitary India concept in 
democratic terms without there being a built-in 
meaningful federal elasticity. The U.S.A., with its 
multi-racial multi-religious immigrant population 
(it was the English religious despotism that drove 
away men and women who peopled that land of 
promise) is able to work well such a thing with 
only, a Whig-Tory outmoded model of party 
polity. *"The human and practical experience of 
democracy which Americans absorbed in the 
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effort to tame a continent" has been lost into that 
country's affluent society of too few too rich, and 
the mass of underdog poor, poor by any 
standard not excepting the hire-purchase debtors, 
the society run by corpulent voluptuaries, the 
description Kipling stuck on Edward VII while he 
was still the Prince of Wales. There are many other 
federated states doing so well as to be able to 
help us to keep alive. All this was not unknown. 


The time has come that if we don’t devolve 
most of the concentrated central powers, the fear 
which made Nehru to go for a centre dominated 
constitution for a continent size country— 
naturally having a large variety of inhabi- 
tants—might come to be realised for the opposite 
reason. He evidently thought De-Gaulle like— 
himself as the Congress, and the Congress as the 
country, with no room or need for opposition 
parties in such a homogeneous Trimurti. The 
tradition of power concentration goes on and 
the Bourbons of the Congress are too busy to 
have and eat their cakes and make the people 
think that they, too, are having theirs, if not 
eating yet. 


Gajendragadkar cried out with joy calling the 
4th General Election as the first democratic one, 
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because the Congress has been taught a lesson in 
its defeat. What naivete! Under the cloak of 
democratic smoke, the inherited Almightiness of 
Muuggeridge's last Viceroy of India, the daughter 
is trying to gather in her both hands, and is 
Showing the power dealers (the trade sprang up 
in the wake of the vacuum caused by her father's 
death), lurking around her, the door, helped in 
the efforts by the electoral defeat of many of 
them. Her father was once helped in the same 
effort by the Kautilya of a Kamraj, who is now 
an outcast, his wits having failed. 


CHAPTER II 
THE LOST HORIZON 


Butler delivering the first Nehru Momorial 
lectures at Trinity, Nehru’s old College, Cambridge, 
is reported to have said that the strength of the 
bond (Motilal’s affection for his son) meant that 
even at the age of 30 Jawaharlal’s decisions 
could not be entirely his own. He added, 
“Nehru is distinguished upto his later age by a 
certain dependence on men older than himself." 
C. S. Jha, the preceding Foreign Secretary, is said 
to have got his first ambassadorial assignment, 
earlier than his time, because his grey hairs made 
Nehru think that he was as old as the hairs 
made him look to be prematurely. And, who there 
was to correct Nehru ? Morarji Desai, Jagjiwan 
Ram openly, and Krishna Menon impliedly, have 
come out now to own that Nehru was the master 
who would not brook opposition. It is the 
Kaul's The Uniold Story that has made them give 
out this cabinet secret in order to defend them- 
selves. Nehru’s biographer, Michael Brecher, has 
the same thing to say, though in minced words, 
vide, his Nehru, A Political Biography, pages 
569 to 575. 
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A spoilt child of Gandhian politics, Nehru fell 
an easy prey to those who could put things into 
his head in such a way as to make it seem to him 
to be after all his own—something of the sort 
which Mountbatten was able to do with the Con- 
gress high and mighty ones, and of which Pearelal 
writes in the following words, “But Lord 
Mountbatten found in Congress leaders apt 
pupils"; Gandhi, he excluded from those pupils. 
"The impossible old man was put on the 
pedastal", Mahatma Gamdhi—The Last Phase, 
Vol. IT, page 33. Mountbatten proved too much 
for Gandhi, too. Here is what Gandhi said in 
his prayer meeting, “The British governement is 
not responsible for partition..The Viceroy had 
no hand init." This was after Mountbatten 
"decided that the time had come to clear 
the air with Gandhi and to prevent his apparent 
misgivings taking firmer and more dangerous 
shape....Mountbatten..urged him (Gandhi) to 
consider the announcement not as a Mountbatten 

. but as Gandhi Plan; in all sincerity he had 
tried to incorporate Gandhi’s major concepts of 
non-coercion, self-determination, the earliest 
possible date of British departure, and even his 
sympathetic views about Dominion Status, ” 
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Mission With Mountbatten, page 110. This let in 
the bureaucracy to come to rule the roast. 


Nehru could not do without, and hung on to 
Bajpais, Pillais, Dutts, Maliks, the longest he 
could, doing in the process irreparable damage 
to the morale of the services, spreading discon- 
tent among those held up in the queue for 
promotion, breaking also the wholesome rule 
of four-yearly going back of state officers man- 
ning the central posts to their home cadres 
in return for new arrivals ; showing the way of 
carrying responsibility on some one else's 
shoulders to the dependent ministers and 
chief ministers—also to the already adept in the 
art civil service—making thereby a mess ofthe 
administrative apparatus and with that of 
everything that he vocally stood for, and thought 
was striving for. The I. C. S. was merged 
the I. A. 8, but the members of the former, 
when they clamoured for it, were left free to 
keep on wearing that caste sacred thread of the 
three lettered initials, in a domocratic, socialistic 
patterned state striving to leave no stone 
unturned to bring about a  privilegeless, 
egalitarian, affluent society, the take off stage 
of which was proclaimed to be the last year of 


with 
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the Third Five-Year Plan. A servant, private or 
publie, has basically the same character as a 
machine ; he has to be tended, worked and kept 
under one's eye. Left to his own devices, he is 
apt, in most cases, to turn into a Frankenstein. 


The history of the world is replete with 
servants becoming masters, making and unma- 
king masters. Bureaucracy is as old as the insti- 
tution of private property, the first human being 
owned as personal goods. 'The first subordinate 
administrators. must have been slaves. A thing 
essentially motivated by self-profit, no different 
from what actuates tradesmen, bureaucracy 
seeks to prolong the benefice. Delay and dilatori- 
ness, prevarication and hesitation, sloth and 
inertia are not for nothing bureaucracy’s indelible 
birth marks, conservatism and secretiveness its 
protective sheath, just as profiteering, black mar- 
keting are the tricks of trade of the market world, 
devil may take the hindmost the common. creed. 
These are the parents of all corruption, 
callousness and cruelties, injustices, perversions. 
Service efficiency has to be extracted through 
self-exertion, setting personal example, just 
behaviour and just treatment of the subordi- 
nates. Examples of the congenital defects of the 
bureaucracy indicated above will be found 
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teeming the secreted files. It will be the rule, 
and the instances of acquired rectitude the rare 
exceptions. Efficiency means effective completion 
of a given task at the least cost and in the 
shortest possible time, without any sacrifice of 
quality. Imagine Soviet Russia, the Chinese 
China, coming to their current position of 
technological progress, had they had to carry the 
load of their predecessors’ antique bureaucratic 
apparatus. They took the freedom to fabricate 
their own hardware. Mao-cracy, the hardest 
of them, is having to be re-done the Red Guard 
fashion. Most human misfortunes—wars, famines, 
plagues and so forth—are traceable to acts of 
omission and commission of the service 
community, with negligent masters already 
stupified. Bureaucracy, of course, includes all 
parts of the state administrative machinery— 
political, civil, judicial, military—all have to go 
hand in hand, for good or evil. Money is more 
important to this community than men, the 
exceptions being their own selves. 


“Most ministers of the first Labour 
government became obstinate defenders of their 
departments", A.J. P. Taylors contribution, 
*Crisis On The Left’, to The Baldwin Age, edited 
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by John Raymond. This thing is still bothering 
the Labour party, and the party executive 
has, as reported, presently the matter in hand. 
“The perfect plague of my life was to get these 
numbers (of the British army at the Suez 
base) down. One was constantly up against the 
military capacity for delay", says Attlee in 
A Prime Minister Remembers, by Fancis 
Williams, page 177. “....in December, 1947, a 
telegram came from somewhere in the interior 
of Sindh stating that some Sikhs were arriving 
in Karachi on January 6. One of my attaches 
belonging to the Foreign Service received the 
telegram and without giving any importance 
to it he kept it in his pocket. .He never informed 
me about it....If I had known of their coming, 
I would have made arrangements about their 
reception and accommodation..I was told many 
days later about the telegram. The Sikhs 
arrived and were all cruelly slaughtered. . After 
this, we arranged with the Railways that when 
the Sikhs came from the interior..they should 
be detained in the compartments and the train 
should be taken to the harbour at midnight so 
that the passengers could be immediately 
embarked,” Sri Prakasa, in his article, «The 
Sad Year Of 1948. Attlee in A Prime Minister 
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Remembers in the Chapter, ‘The American Loan’ 
tells how with the collapse of the Axis powers in 
the Second World War the sudden stoppage of 
lend-lease brought Britain to the verge of 
economic collapse; no one had thought of 
writing into the Act of that name a saving 
clause for lend-lease to go on till other 
arrangements could be made. ‘The British 
request for interest free, or low interest bearing 
loan, suffered a long haggling period ; the British 
facts and figures were disbelieved and what was 
ultimately granted was a loan with impossible 
conditions. A study of the various famine reports 
of India shows that all those called famine 
were man-made, scarcities earlier mismanaged in 
the above stated ways. The free trade dogma of 
the time, too, had such a callous part to play. 


The re-fashioning of an instrument, originally 
designed and wrought to serve imperialistic ends, in 
order to meet the needs of a new order, was left by 
the Nehru regime to the instrument’s own care. Mill, 
when he formulated his doctrine of complete demo- 
cracy, “thought also of dovetailing the functions of 
the Whitehall Civil Service with those of the Dow- . 
ning Street politicians and of the electorate in the 
country”, Trevelyan’s History Of England, page, 
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678. This *was an essential part of Mill’s doc- 
trine of good government" (ibid). What should 
happen when the politicians become the cart and 
the civil service the horse, the reverse of what 
was thought to be the way to a good government ? 
Mill thought in the light of the 19th century en- 
lightening atmosphere which brought Gladstone, 
one time an old world Tory, to his broadminded 
liberalism. He reorganised the civil service to cure 
it of “favouritism and aristocratic inefficiency” by 
“imposing open competitive examination." Palm- 
erston, Gladstone's predecessor, in whom ‘‘consti- 
tutional liberty" had still left one hearty well 
wisher among the great powers, ‘with his Re- 
gency standard of public life, scornfully opposed 
the wholesale abandonment of government patron- 
age to a board of examiners” (page 647-49, ibid). 
We are wanting to go back to the Hindu and 
Muslim ancient days, not seeing that whatever 
one may do, it is not given to man to go back 
to the dead past before his time. The farthest one 
can do is to modernise and turn to good account 
what good things there were in the past times. 
The ultra-conservative Papacy is better aware of 
the wind of change and ig striving to take part, 
in all earnestness, in the war on poverty, taking 
to task the close fisted capitalistic international 
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tendency. This was begun by Pope John XXIII 
in his Pacem In Terri encyclical. Pope Paul VI 
follows it up with his Popularum  Progressio 
appeal to a callous world. What we are doing is 
to follow the reverse process of the capitalistic 
affluent chaos, worsening the situation still more 
by running the public sector in, so to say, 
the wrong gear. ‘‘Favouritism and aristocratic 
inefficiency” have come back into their own also 


in all other spheres. 


Who will deny that it is the civil service that 
has been running the cart of the national fate, 
working overtime, practically the whole day and 
nearly half the night ? Many of the central secre- 
taries, for instance, go to office at 8-30 a. m. and 
return home at 8-30 or 9 p. m. but for a midday 
short lunch break. What has been achieved is 
crystallised in the promise of becoming self-suffi- 
cient in food by 1971, and to be cutting our coat 
according to cloth by 1976 ; self-reliant in self- 
respect, too, one May perhaps wistfully prognos- 
ticate. Against this is a plethora of such unkept 
promises. Why has this hope, offered mow, 
not been realised all this time is so big a question 
that it damps the pleasure of all the new sweet 
sounds. “After all Ethiopia is one of the not 
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many countries where Indians are' not hated B 
they are almost liked", Niranjan Majumdar in The 
Statesman of November 13, 1966. It is a sugges- 
tive comment of the achievements of our govern- 
ment's policies in the international sphere, 
particularly, if you know that Ethiopia has her 
Kashmir in her Somali possessions ; Nasser has his 
Yemen army occupation like Johnson's Vietnam 
venture. Yugoslavia, too, has her restive mino- 
rity vassals. We have only a select company of 
friends. The Home Ministry, in its turn, has been 
having on its hands so much disorders as the 
imperialist British had never had coping with our 
nationalist struggles, communal troubles, etc. 


Democracy is not the cake which you can 
have and eat as Nehru's Prime Ministership 
Seemingly was. As such an act is impossible, 
the whole thing is coming unstuck. Life never 
gives you anything for nothing. The reward or 
retribution comes in its own good time unfailing- 
ly. Democracy provides for competition in social 
service through proved performance and reason- 
ed persuasion, which is the civilized way. Wars 
and avoidable tensions do not fit in this Scheme 
of things. A war economy and teeming privation 
is a callous fact. Which country in the world has 
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removed poverty ? Large scale poverty remains 
everywhere ; with that goes ignorance, illiteracy, 
ill education, ill health. The thing can never be 
done the American way of all the wealth in 
fewer hands and the hire-purchase-cellaphaned 
poverty widespread, to say nothing of a good 
deal of stark penury found everywhere ; war 
preferred to ‘Great Society’, affluence having 
reached the tether’s end. Commom sharing of 
t home and then abroad, humility 


power, first a 
is the only possible 


within and amity outside, 
way. 


Revolutions have solved no problems ; they 
have created more. The human logic is one, that 
you have to be resonable in what you say or do, 
let not yourself be deceived by your own self. 
It is incapable of being nationalised, ‘my 
country wrong or right’ way. Rajaji drew this 
picture of India if the country had been allowed 
to remain intact, “..we would now have hada 
common defence force and a common defence 
policy. We would have no Kashmir problem 
because there would have been no fear of 
mutual aggression. We would have heen free 
to spend our resources in raising the standard 
of living of our people instead of arming against 
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each other. And, we would have been really inde- 
pendent instead of being on an un-interrupted 
mission for foreign aid", I Meet Rajaji, pages, 
181-2. Ayub Khan’s offer of a joint defence 
arrangement in 1959, made very much, it seems, 
under the fear of the subcontinent’s two big nei- 
ghbours, was acidly turned down, driving him 
into making his terms with the two neighbours 
as he found appropriate, exposing ourselves to 
the vagaries of the law of balance of power. The 
high and mighty talk of non-aligned power rope 
trick, then made an excuse for not touching 
Ayub’s offer, it goes without saying, was nothing 
nore again than the act of having and eating 
the cake, making the best of both worlds, a trick- 
ery that would not stand the test of the times any 
time, If V. P. Menon could make partition look 
the best thing in the world, dominion status and 
belonging to the Commonwealth with a wordy 
change of the title of the British Monarch as à 
thing which, if ignored, would do the people incal- 
culable harm, could not a joint defence compact 
be made to look similarly high-minded ? Forsooth 
the rejection was a tribal act, more expected of a 
Pathan than of an alumni of Cambridge, a 


member of the Inns of Court. Non-violence, non- 


alignment are aspects of truth, calling for the 
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character demanded by Karmayoga. The bringing 

i about of a democratic, egalitarian socialistic order 
of things, too, is a task as highly exacting in 
which there is no place for prestige, more-equal 
manship anywhere in the world ; humanity in 
this context has to be regarded as one brother- 
hood, ‘my country right or wrong’ a curse to be 
got rid of 


We have, on the other hand, been 
practising ourselves to become the picture of 
The Ugly American, fascinated by the same 
mental picture as has made L. B. Johnson bid 
for the world leadership, without assessing the 
dangers of the delusion, and are now in his 
trap. The Americans, too, are not far from the 
end of their days. Itis the natural end of all 
Alexanderism. We had Asoka to learn from 
and Karmayoga to act with. How on earth 
can we come to the stage of the economic 
growth of a size leaping ahead of the population 
spurt, with or without foreign aid, with a 
minimum annual defence expenditure of the order 
of rupees thousand crores, carrying with it the 
certainty of that order of inflationary disorder for 
virtually the whole expenditure being unproduc- 


tive, and a further annual loss of equally wasteful 
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588 crores, *as a result of massive investment in 
low yielding public sector undertakings" ? Where 
before has this been done without first achieving 
à net annual economic growth, which itself curbs 
population rise ? Mrs Gandhi is on record 
that our present day economie debacle is the 
result of the damage caused by the Indo-Pak 
(undeclared) war, and the aid givers’ annoyance 
at it followed by the stoppage of the foreign aid. 
Of course, she meant, if not actually said, that 
so far as we were concerned, it was an act of God 
with no fault on our part. What lesson does all 
this teach ? 


As already said, the days of ideological 
revolutions are past. It is not a practicable game 
as things stand at present, or can be foreseen 
for a good time ahead. China has learnt her 
lessons, Russia had done so long ago. Those 
coup d etat coming along now and then are 
shame-faced rightist ones, C.I. A. inspired or 
home sprung, the revolutionaries announcing at 
the very outset that the thing was not going 
to last, and the ‘rule of the people’ would soon 
come to pass. Every country is bent upon 
meeting the challenge of the Malthusian gloom ; 
Malthus pressed, together with Bentham, Pitt 
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to drop his new Poor Bill, meant to alleviate 
the conditions of paupers, Essays Im Bio- 
graphy, by J.-M. Keynes, page,98, Paperback. The 
alleviation the Poor Bill sought to effect Malthus 
thought would lead to more births. Only those 
people are succeeding who are not frightened by 
the gloom and give first priority to economic 
growth, public health and educational progress, 
and not so much to imagined attacks if the choice 
is limited to one of the two. A policy, if itis not a 
conditioned reflex, has to devise ways of avoiding 
coming of wars. China is doing that for all to see. 
She is keeping the United States at a safe distance 
away. She did not attack India till Nehru had had 
skirmishing started. Maxwell Taylor told this to 
some committee of the American Congress at 
about that very time. The Untold Story on the 
point is quite a stale fact. China was in a position 
r more crippling damage and still get 
away with it. She, however, withdrew, obviously 
not to let the Western powers, and even Russia, 
get too much involved and add to her already 
enough difficulties that standing on one's own 


to cause fa 


legs entail. 


too busy developing her trade and 


China is 
as reported figures show, 


technological strength, 
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and it is a safe bet that she had had enough of real 
big wars. War has been an instrument of foreign 
policy, not an end itself, even in times of uninhi- 
bited international anarchy, when war was used 
by the mightiest of powers with the motives that 
actuate dacoity. There was always a consensus to 
end war and the consensus broke only when some 
one tilted the balance in the hope that he would 
get away with it, calculating that some others, too, 
were going to prove false to their given words to 
the comity. 'The answer to the problem, after learn- 
ing the lesson of the ravages of the two World 
Wars, is the U.N.O. Not to make the most of this 
facility is suicidal chauvinism. Not abiding by the 
Organisation’s rules, when that hurts jingoistic 
feelings, is proving false to democracy. Have 
we to remain economically crippled, which hurts 
most, or for that matter, wholly, only the deprived 
masses, and can do nothing better than to cling to 
a hollow non-alignment while emulating Nasser ? 
We ought by now to know that we will not be 
allowed to fight wars, even defensively. 


The Tashkent Declaration should have 
been our own work after the 1965 cease-fire, 
instead of being a Russian draft. It did nothing 
more than what we were already pledged to do 
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in terms of the U. N. Charter. What wit we have 
about us in not saying that the Kashmir dispute 
shall be discussed as all others with a view to 
settling them finally, instead of losing time in 
futile exercises in semantics ? “They ( The Prime 
Minister of India and the President of Pakistan) 
considered the interest of peace in their region 
and particularly in the Indo-Pakistan sub-conti- 
nent, indeed, the interest of the. people of India 
and Pakistan were not served by the continuati- 
on of tension between the two countries. It was 
Jammu and Kashmir 


against this background that 
was discussed and each of the sides set forth its 
position", paragraph 2, Article I of the Tashkent 
Declaration. If this means parroting of the posi- 
tion of each side at all levels on end, what mean- 
ing the subsequent Articles of the Declaration 
and how sincere were the words underlined 


have, 
above ? Not only the sub-continent is interested 


but the whole region and the whole world is in- 
terested. Mention of only the peace of the region 
was an under-statement. The most affected of all 
are the Muslims of India and the Hindus of Pakis- 
tan. Continued tension between the two coun- 
tries is a lingering death for the most affected. 
Bringing in Chagla to do the parroting was hurt- 
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ing to the generality of the Muslims of India as 
retention of Bhutto in foreign affairs charge must 
have been to the Hindus of Pakistan. Nobody 
was taken in by the Muslim name of Chagla as 
allotment of the Muslim share. Pakistan saw to it 
in foreign countries that it was seen to be a clever 
game, when that was paraded there by our govern- 
ment as the evidence of its proclaimed secularity. 
Such persons, that is, those believed to be making 
names at the cost of the Muslim name, if they 
are there as their own selves that is quite a 
different matter. If thrust as Muslim participants, 
they all, rightly or wrongly it does not matter, 
are taken as Congress coterians, King's Men, 
Khan Bahadurs of these times. The test of this, 
of course, will be facing a predominantly Muslim 
constituency, even one where they have a balanc- 
ing position. The sincere implementation of the 
Tashkent aims the world will acclaim, as it did 
when declaration of that intent at Tashkent was 
Set forth. Disappointing the world community 
isthe unmistakable futility of the government's 
present neither here nor there Kashmir policy. 


If the government of India is fearful of the 
chauvinistic vote in doing the right thing, it 
would do well to note that the strength of the 
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c vote, including of the Muslims, 
fewer peoples' interest to have 
mass poverty prevailing. All that calls for prodi- 
gious military spending stands in the way of 
coming into being of egalitarian socialism. All 
minority problems are a *haves-not' problem, 
which, ultimately, is a problem of the commonalty. 
Real patriotic consciousness springs from having 
something to hold and relish. Given this, every 


house becomes à redoubt. 


rightly patrioti 
is greater ; for, it is 


There can be several ways of settling the 
Kashmir imbroglio in *where there is will there is 
a way’ manner. J: awaharlal, to give him his due, 
apparently impressed by the open hearted earnest- 
ness of Sheikh Abdullah to find a way that was 
sufficiently satisfactory to all the three parties, 
including the people of Jammu and Kashmir, did 
start a search for a formula. His death cut short 
that, and a policy of anger has held its own since 
then. Krishna Menon’s talking to Chen-Yi during 
the Vietnam Geneva Conference or some such. 
occasion, when relations with China were already 
strained, was defended as a civilized behaviour by 
Nehru when a storm was raised over the matter ; 
Shiekh Abdullah talking to Chou En Lai became 
a different matter. The chain reaction it started, 
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culminated into the 22 days Indo-Pak mini-war. 
One formula that may serve as a talking point 
(already Set out in the book, Down To Earth) is to 
have a federation of India, Jammu and Kashmir, 
and Pakistan, but the federal citizenship should 
only be of the J&K people. This departure from the 
common pattern is the corner stone of the scheme. 
Any other course is liable to overwhelm the 
smallest of the three partners, The federal state 
of J&K should be self-contained, the J&K people 
having the initiative in running their own affairs, 
the two other partners helping in that consumma- 
tion on equal terms, in their own enlightened 
self-interest, something like the Marshal aid 
way. The European Economic Community, tho- 
ugh not an exact model, is an endeavour on the 
Same lines for the well-being of the concerned 
People. The treaty binding the parties to the 
Proposed arrangement, should be U. N. witnessed, 
and contain a scheme of settling all disputes 
(including whether a, dispute is a dispute or not) 
i self-implementingly, The election machinery sho- 
“uld be in the hands of a U. N; official seconded 
to the federal Sovernment for this and other 
purposes requiring above-suspicion working, This 
could apply to the Nagaland case, other ones of 
the world, too, with the needed modifications. 
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The 1967 Congress electoral losses are neither 
of the order of , nor so frightful as to chasten that 
organisation the least. For that very reason, it 
may suffer moreset-backs, but that also would 
not be any more telling. The satisfaction that is 
being expressed at the country's supposedly 
democratic second birth is bound to be short- 
lived, particularly when seen from the angle of 
the type of administrative arrangement required 
to make overcoming of the mass privation in well 
thought out measured steps in the shortest poss- 
ible time, as the rule, against the present in- 
sensate  indecent order of things, already 
adumbrated in the preceding pages. It does not 
seem necessary to dwell long on what has hap- 
pened in this General Election. In the statistical 
forecasts and analyses alot has already been 
printed. Two things, however, which counted a 
good deal from the point of view of psepholo- 
gists have received very little attention, 
perhaps because the effect of both was beyond the 
reach of ‘calculated foresight. Nehru, who had 
practically made mince meat of the opposition 
parties so long ; all the other Congress resources, 
too, drawing strength from him, had been 
lost to his party for quite some time. 
The inevitable ebbing of the strength of an 


L 
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ageing body, also given to dissipation, and the 
common aversion from stale fare, growing stron- 
geras time goes on, were constantly hardening 
factors which even Nehru's glamour was unable 
to arrest; this glamour was so overpowering that 
Nehru's one visit to a constituency in which the 
last Maharajadhiraj of Darbhanga was opposing 
a Congress candidate, floored the Maharajadhiraj 
like a bolt from the blue. The Maharajadhiraj 
who had never before suffered deafeat and so 
considered a legislature seat as his private pro- 
perty, was the acknowledged head of the Maithili 
Brahmin community and the constituency was 
in the heart of Maithildom. The other thing was 
the intensity of Congress internal quarrels, which 
had burst all bounds, a direct result of the emer- 
gence of political regional bossism, very much 
more pronouncedly after Nehru’s death, paralle- 
ling the beginning of the disintegration of the 
Mughul empire after Aurangzeb's death. The 
number of bosses had multiplied, each aiming at 
the chief-ministership for self or a false facade, 
and making use of the occasion for selecting 
Congress candidate to pre-date his chief-minister- 
ship by putting as many candidates into 
his pocket as one could, and following it up by 
working for the defeat ofas many pocket-men 


A G 
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of the rivals as could be managed. Bihar, for 
instance, had four aspirants. Kamraj, Morarji 
Desai and, of course, Mrs. Gandhi had done that 
very thing in choosing the candidates, if not the 
follow up act. Parliamentary candidates not 
being voters for the chiefministership, escaped 
massacre, and were thus able to sustain a Congress 
government at the centre. In one parliamentary 
constituency in Bihar all lost save the parliamen- 
tary candidate. The Congress losses everywhere, 
more in the north, were relatable to the virulent 
out-break of this homicide-wish. Jawaharlal’s 
‘absence surprisingly did not so much matter. 
The daughter, by no stretch of imagination, 
could be said to be even a frail subsitute for the 
father, who could even in his lean last days win 
any seat in the country ( perhaps Madras and 
Kerala, West Bengal excepted ). Mrs. Gandhi 
had to choose a safe seat. 


The opposition parties, for their part, by 
failing to work out a common election strategy 
did a good Samaritan turn to the Congress, 
(which had come to rely a lot on such a windfall 
foreseeably) instead of the opposition parties 
making the most of their good fortune of the 
Congress misrule, festering corruption, perversi- 
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ties. The Congress fratricidal massacres, instead 
became their windfall. None of the opposition 
parties won, by any means, on ideological 
grounds. The Congress loss of popular vote cast 
is 7 per cent (I.I. P.O. analysis ). Coalition 
governments, as strong as each one’s smallest 
constituent and as progressive as the most 
reactionary of the lot running a non-Congress 
administration, are no edification of democracy. 
Coalition governments, in any case, are at the 
most à rudimentary stage of the democratic pro- 
cess. Will they last, and how long, is a question 
constantly popping up in peoples’ mind, not a 
good augury in itself. The large crop of indepen- 
dents, emerging, at all events, as queerers of the 
democratic pitch, are evidence of the deeper cuts 
made to that extent into the votes which other- 
wise should have been non-Congress votes. The 
not too few weaknesses of the non-Congress 
governments are the eagerly awaited chances of 
the Congress fortune making a come back. The 
coming of the communally led, or partnered, 
governments are no democratic gains. The 
time when they may grow into cosmopolitan 
forms is too uncertain of coming to be 
anticipated. 
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The Congress did better in this election than 
ever before in not a few districts of Bihar, as 
one instance, at the expense of non-Congress 
opposition parties mostly. The father of the stu- 
dent who fellto the first of the various police 
firings on the election eve lost to a Congress 
opponent in the Muzaffarpur district, which had 
led in Gandhi cap bonfires, making Congressmen 
run for their lives, as a direct result of the fury 
that the student’s death had engendered. This 
district has **in fact given the Congress its best 
victory”, wrote the Special Correspondent of 
The Searchlight, Patna, in his despatch, dated 
March 9, 1967. He went on, “The result to call 
aspade aspade was mainly influenced by three 
considerations—‘Jati’ (caste), ‘Prapti’ (gain) and 
‘Lathi? (main force).....--- the electorate got 
little opportunity to exercise its free will 


a matter of fact only 25 per cent of 
it was over- 


as 
genuine voters turned up 
whelmed by à preponderance of bogus votes 


polled in an organised manner in every polling 
booth...... The presiding officers in 90 per cent 
booths acted as dumb driven cattle and they 
never interfered with the art of impersonation. . 
....It is reported that quite a large number of 
minors, feminine-males and butterfly women 
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exercised franchise openly and daringly in place 
of genuine voters...... Hordes of women, kisans 
and destitutes were literally surrounded by 
pahalwans and gangsters in many. constituen- 
cies and not allowed to vote...... Let it be said 
to the credit of Sri Mahesh Prasad Sinha that 
he enlisted the support of thousands of students 
against all political parties in the Kanti consti- 
tuency...... It is also believed that a large 
contingent had been diverted to Patna to leave 
the field to more amenable ones." 

M. P. Sinha is now the Leader of Opposition 
and would have been the Chief Minister but 
for the defeat of the Congress, which is 
still by far the largest single party in the Bihar 
Assembly with its past majority inthe Legislative 
Council still intact and which is praying for the 
day of the N.C. coalition crumbling to pieces. Mr. 
Sinha came to the Kanti constituency this year 
as it is his caste fortress, leaving his previous 
constituency regarding apparently that as a 
mortal risk. His other leadership rivals did the 
same. Two of them kept one more constituency 
in hand. The students sent to Patna were a 
present to the Bihar Chief Minister ( also named 
M. P. Sinha ), who Spearheaded the opposition 
campaign in defeating the previous Chief Minis- 
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ter, K. B. Sahay, the students marshalling bogus 
votes and passing bogus votes. There were 
many other students supporting the present 
Chief Minister ; who, it must be said, had in his 
favour a genuine upsurge of popular votes. 
Much of that, however, was antagonistically caste 
inspired, directed against K. B. Sahay, à Kayas- 
tha, as the present Chief Minister also is. The Ka- 
yasthas as a body did not vote for the present C. 
M. as he was to be not that good to them from 
the material point of view, for nobody expected 
the present Chief Minister (a Congress de- 
fectionist drawing his strength from the Raja of 
Ramgarh and his pocket borough of the newly 
formed party, named, Jan Kranti Dal) to be any- 
body even if he won but one of the 318 M.L.As. 
His elevation to the Chief Ministership, as 
that of Ajoy Mukherjee, is evidence of the N. C. 
ty of men and resources, wit and agility, 
gure source of strength to the Congress. Their 
own parties are one of the smaller constituents 
of their coalition governments. M. P. Sinha, the 
Bihar C; M., had left the Congress once before 
having failed to hold his own as the State Congress 
President, and went back to it seeing no better 
tical prospect. Ajoy Mukherji’s case history 
first ousting 


pover 
and a 


poli E 
isabout the same, though it is his 
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from the Congress. With the Bangla Congress in a 
minority, if he is toppled from the present 
pinnacle post, what will he do in case Atulya 
Ghosh becomes at the same time a spent force, 
is anybody's guess. The Bangla Congress, 
itself, has started cracking. In Bihar the Jan 
Sangh is becoming restive. There are already 
talks of Ajoy Mukherjee ousting the Com- 
munists and heading a new government with 
the Congress backing. In that case, Atulya would 
cease to matter. 


The dependence of all political parties on 
unfair means to win elections keeps the scales 
weighted to the Congress side, for electioneering 
requires money. Power without money, or wanting 
to have more, with a view to perpetuating itself, 
seeking money, plays into the hands of money 
without power seeking power in order to have 
more money. The Congress sold itself this way 
long ago, and has lived so long on the big money 
support. No party—Congress or N. C., not even 
the Communists—has grass root party cadres to 
be able to hold and keep the party loyalist interest 
so constantly alive as to be ready all the time to 
take up an election challenge with confidence any 
time. That is also the way of advancing the 
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party cause and extending its sphere of influence. 
In any case, the Communist, or the Samyukt 
Socialist party, has its hold in pockets and 
having come to power, the two would be hard 
put to it to keep their cadres from disintegrating, 
as happened with the Congress cadres of the 
independence movement times, for those very 
reasons that made the Congress an Augean stable 
so early. Power corrupts( as Lord Acton has 
summed up the state power history) if not con- 
tained firmly with the ever alive sense of social 
responsibility. Cases of the N.C. party candidates 
making approaches for contractors’ money to 
fight bye-elections have been heard ; that of an N.C. 
minister’s relation becoming a contractor and 
asking others of that trade to finance his ven- 
tures with credits has also come to be there. 
The Communist or other left parties’ local 
wherever they may be, more so the. 
had hardly been resting on ideolo- 
gical commitment. It was the negative cement 
of Congress demerits, which the Congress so 
wantonly spread itself, that held together the 
N.C. parties’ human resources. With that gone 
what are these parties going to do, clearly know- 
ingno other way than has been blazed by the 
Congress ? Follow the Congress ! 


cadres, 
loyal vote, 
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As forthe freedom of choice content of the 
elections, a ‘must’ for the well-being of demo- 
cracy, the sad fact again is that it was smothered 
right at the beginning. Subhas Chandra Bose 
having done valiantly in the election against 
terrific odds for the Presidentship of the Cong- 
Tess, was made publicly an example of having 
the cheek to do so, by the inheritors of a tradi- 
tion, certainly not of democracy but of Dev- 
archy. Disorder had been made the order of 
things in the name of non-violence without 
taking into account the deep-seated feudal cast 
of the social order making understanding out 
of the question of the essential need of the orderly 
working of any democratic set-up, necessarily 
involving differing of opinions, the feudal mind 
used to rubbing out oppositions. This attitude 
of mind has grown into a common habit, leaving 
none unaffected. When a ruling party stage- 
manages an agitation against a democratically 
elected government, calls it breakdown of law 
and order and overthrows the elected govern- 
ment to take over the reins of the administration 
calling it due Process of law, how could there be 
any democracy, whatever may have been said 
in the pages of the Constitution of India, that 
is, Bharat ? Where did go the electorates’ free 
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choice ? Which other people have the instru- 
ment of the President's Rule to suppress demo- 
cracy, and who else could have thought of this, 
and rule also by ordinance, save those who belie- 
ved whatever they did was right and whatever the 
others did, if different, outright wrong ? 


The first Kerala government, for its part, 
took no time to put party before the people 
and began doing all that the Congress had 
shown as the line of action, tampering with 
the services, using them for party’s ends, 
the first stage of putting person before 
everything else. No body has the patience 
to stand on merit; and wait and see. “Mr. 
Chavan would have won easily under any cir- 
cumstance but if a modicum of conventional 
fairness were maintained his margin of victory 
would have been very much less....In many 
booths people who went to vote were not given 
ballot papers to stamp ; some one else did the 
stamping for them and they were politely told 
to fold the paper and put it in.....The Congress 
Agents, the ‘Dadas’, were canvassing right in 
the front of the polling booths....The police 
was either unable or unwilling to take action. . 
..Koregaon taluk was off prohibition for at least 
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two weeks before the  election....stones were 
thrown at every single meeting which the S.S.P. 
had in Mr. Chavan's constituency. In Koregaon 
he found that the S.S.P. candidate was a Brah- 
min....he asked whether the S.S.P. condidate 
belonged to the Hindu Mahasabha.. ..in Mahara- 
shtra the Hindu Mahasabha and the Jan Sangh 
cadres consist almost entirely of Brahmins," 
The Now, dated March 20,1967. This Mr. Chavan, 
as we all know, is the Home Minister of the coun- 
try and the custodian of law and also of order, 
and an aspirant to the headship of the country's 
government, hoping to have that some day if his 
luck does not turn by then some other way. The 
distinction of the feudal character is not to follow 
the common usage, luxuriate in going the wrong 
way, not seeing beyond one's nose regardless of 
the consequences, which is the un-karmayoga way. 
The Now reportage had a good bit of winning votes 
with rupees also. The want of the sense of right 
or wrong in the pursuit of power through the 
votes, when that remains the only course, cannot 
be expected to be only the Congress characteris- 
tic. In the Patna West constituency which M. P. 
Sinha, Bihar’s new Chief Minister, won from 
K. B. Sahay, it was widely reported that ballot 
boxes of a number of booths, not quite far away 
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from the treasury—where all ballot boxes were to 
be stored for counting, carried there in no time 
on motor vehicles—were diverted to the local 
police station and kept there for some hours, and 
when they reached the treasury, the Treasury 
Officer found their seals tampered with, and noted. 
the fact, for which M. P. Sinha raised hell at that 
time ; he has now, apparently, let go the matter 
having won the seat, forgetting that in the civic 
sense it was his public duty not to have forgotten 
the matter. Those responsble for this departure 
have to be taken to task as a social necessity,if they 
have erred. Bhola Prasad Singh, the new L.S.G. 
Minister, had, in this case, told the press that K.B. 
Sahay, who lost, had visited the police station 
while the boxes were there, apparently not to 
question their presence there. 


Pran Chopra in his articles, mentioned earlier, 
has expressed satisfaction over the view that the 
Indian democracy has done as well (or better) in 
her twenty years as the British one had done 
when it was at the same age. One very much 
wished it were so! The British were the path- 
finders and had to put up with all the handicaps 
that go with groping in the dark ; it was their 
Liberal Hour which opened the way for the later 
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emergence of the socialist Labour party. We had 
the experience of the British, and many others, to 
make the most of, but instead of emerging from 
the feudal age, as the British did, we entered those 
Very times, aping them in all that was getting old 
-royal standards of life for the Head of the State 
~central and provincial-nearly as good for minis- 
ters, high officers, and we never had had that much 
money as would help a good many of the teeming 
millions to live the other day,’who are dying be- 
cause of insufficient food, malnutrition, stinking 
health conditions every day.What else than such 
things the word, ‘obscenity’ means ? Attlee, 
speaking on March 15, 1946, in the debate in the 
British Parliament following the announcement 
of the Cabinet Mission, said, ‘Here we have one 
great country that has been seeking to apply the 
principles of democracy. I have always hoped 
for myself that political India might become 
the light of Asia.” That was, of course, 
before the undoing of the Cabinet Mission’s 


labours by the angry old men of the Indian 
National Congress. 


India has all that should go to make her 
the light not only of Asia but of the universe, 
asshe for some times in the past was. That 
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came through the Buddhist humanity, Asokan 
humility, for some shortwhile through Gandhi's 
owning of the defeat of Ahimsa. All these, 
like the impractical ideals of Christianity, the 
seed bed of the growth of the civilization of 
that name, are keeping humanity aloft, beckoning 
sanity. These, if kept in sight as the guiding 
light, are certain to bring back to our image 
that universal credence which our government 
has squandered in speaking of peace but sticking 
to policies that may cause wars, lauding the U.N. 
ideals but evading its responsibilites, vowing 
relief of widespread privation but doing things 
obstructing that consummation. For pointing 
out these, the government and its enamoured 
supporters are sore with the world, except for a 
few governments, touchiest as ours having fallen 
inthe same plight, and as birds of the same 
feather those few are urging us to remain in the 
clouds, instead of coming down to earth, the 
homeland of the human species. Handsome is 
that handsome does is as true of government as of 
individuals ; Camus and Forster, the pride of their 
lands, and examples of un-selfconscious civilised 
humanity, expressed this as their view, of course, 
in their own words. To be able to laugh at your 
self, when you have done things to become the 
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laughing Stock, is the sense of humour that wins 
the hearts of other peoples. 


The non-Cong. political parties are made of 
no different stuff ; in the main, they all are de- 
fectionists from the Congress, and either formed a 
part of it or were close enough as boon companions 
during the independence struggles. Their past show- 
ings (already seen just a bit in the case of the first 
Communist state government ) or their current 
performances are little different from the way the 
Congress began. Reports have already appeared 
in the press that the grand life that the Congress 
V.I. Ps, who came to adopt that hesitatingly after 
a sufficiently decent time of austerity living, has 
begun to be sought by their non-Cong. counter- 
parts in no time, without any pause to think, in 
Kerala again and other non-Cong. domains. 
If chief ministers and others make it a point to 
sit in their secretariat and legislature offices, 
work and meet people there—as B. C. Roy did 
in West Bengal, as politicians in power do in the 
Scandenavian lands, for example—they should 
have no time or use for feudal pomp and 
circumstance, and, more importantly, give there- 
by convincing proof that they mean to practise 
what they preached, and are not unaware 
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possessed in pre-power days. Mrs. Gandhi is 
still shying at doing what many non-Cong. C. M.s 
felt strong enough to dare. Their ministers, too, 
are as un-inhibited. 


Declarations of any class of people being 
treated above the law, absolved from being fired 
atif that was called for in accordance with the 
privisions of the Criminal Procedure Code, for 
what else than Munich-type appeasement, winning 
cheap popularity Or absolution from those con- 
doned, is the Same thing as the first Bihar C. M. 
did and let the Bihar communal riots rage, which 


an end only as a spent force. There were 


came to 
deaths ; both 


only two firings ordered that caused 
ordered by Englishmen on arsoning, massacring 
mobs. Who dared upbraid them when the Governor 
was at their back ? Besides the fact that the 
firings were right, some nepotistic bargains had 
also to be struck with the Governor. Rumour 
reached the C. M. that the second firing was the 
work of an Indian officer, and Muslim at that. The 
officer was called to be dealt with. God saved him, 
as waiting to be called in, official 
he C. M. that it was another 
had the murdering mob fired 


for while he w 
reports reached t 


Englishman who 
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upon. The waiting officer was told to go and also 
why and for what he was called by a V.I.P. who 
brought the words to him to go. Jawaharlal, then 
as Vice-President of the Council of Ministers 
(interim central government), when he met this 
Very officer earlier in the countryside while 
touring the affected areas took the poor fellow to 
task for the military being trigger happy, basing 
his anger on rumours. When told that he had 
been wrongly informed, but asked what should the 
officer do if the law of the land demanded from 
him ordering of firing in the circumstances envi- 
saged by the law, the officer got no enlightenment 
and Jawaharlal talked airily of speaking to 
General Russell (Russell Pasha of the Egyptian 
fame who was in command of the military forces 
deployed) to put his foot down and see that the 
military held its fire. 


The Bihar C. M. had shed tears when he 
first heard of the sufferings of the riot victims. 
That was from the heart. When it came to 
democratic accountability, he went into a huff, 
and even sat over an urgent wire from Gandhi 
wanting to have his consent to Gandhi coming to 
Bihar. Gandhi waited in vain and left Noakhali 
un-informed of the C. M.’s mind, Mahatma 
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Gandhi—The Last Phase, page, 616, Vol. I. Dr. 
Mahmud fell foul of the Congress leadership of 
Bihar for having brought Gandhi, “Dr. Mahmud's 
letter which brought him to Bihar was in reply to 
his ( Gandhi's) peremptory inquiries." The Bihar 
C. M.s plea that they had never meant to 
minimise the atrocities, added to Rajendra Pra- 
sad's pleadings that how could they call Gandhi 

as they “had judged that the situation might call 
for employment of drastie measures....touched 
off Gandhiji’s pent up feelings" and he compared 

the Bihar tragedy with the *Jalianawala Bagh 

massacre....Dr. Rajendra Prasad could bear it 

no longer....that many Biharis thought that 

they had done well" was his answer. *Gandhiji 

replied that it was to save them from that sin 

that he had come", pages, 661-62, ibid. Before 

Gandhi's arrival in Bihar the riots had come to 

as all destructive forces let loose do on 

exhaustion. History judges its subjects by the 

deeds they do and not by the eloquence of their 

«tryst with destiny" and all that. 


an end, 


words, 


up the radical programme of land re- 
e one hand, Srikrishna Sinha, the 
M., gave rise to two major scandals, 
the molasses and the Sathi village 


Taking 
forms, on th 
first Bihar C. 
on the other, 
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Court of Wards lands scandals—act of benevolence 
at public cost of the flavour of charity ‘begins at 
home. The actual acts of favouritism on behalf 
of the C. M. were done by the Revenue and 
Excise Minister, K, B. Sahay. Patel went after 
the latter's blood. S. K. S. came in between them 
offering to go himself with K. B. Sahay. The 
Sardar's heart quailed ; both S.K.S. and K.B.S. 
remained free to do more anti-social acts. B. N. 
Jha, another C. M., the second of Bihar, later 
Kamrajjed, did about the same thing in exemp- 
ting the TISCO from its liabilities under the 
Bihar Land Reforms Act as a landlord, which 
it had come.to become in total disregard of the 
Statutorily binding agreement it executed for the 
lands acquired for it under the L. A. Act, which 
prohibits use of such lands for any other purpose 
than for which it was acquired, in this case, 
the use of the factory and the allied purposes, 
which does not include, by any means, becom- 
ing an intermediary and inducting tenants on 
those lands. B. N. Jha amended the Bihar. 
Land Reforms Act, apparently not for the love, for 
the love’s sake, of the TISCO. This was the point 
of distinction between this case and the Molasses 
and Sathi scandals. The TISCO had tried to make 
the British Raj amend the Act which stood in 
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its way of enforcing its claim for recovery of rent 
from the lessees of the acquired lands who had 
successfully proved in court the TISCO's lack of 
title to lease the lands. But the TISCO hadn't 
that influence on that Raj as it has come 
to have on the Congress Raj. The British 
refused to do as requested. B. N. J. poses 
as austerity personified but utterly fails to pre- 
sent that picture, being unable to resist what is 
called good, rich, vegetarian food, fish excepted. 
He, too, of course, has a political fund of his own, is 
said to keep political kepts. It was he (said to be 
the putative father of the Jan Kranti Dal, for, as 
reported in the press, he wished God’s help on its 
birth eve) who cut short the introduction of the 
Panchayat Raj, J. P. Narayan’s prayer as the 
Sarvodya harbinger ( local-self government in the 
countryside, which Britain came to have asa ‘must’ 
of democratic, set-up in 1884 ), losing democratic 
courage when the Gram Panchayat (roughly speak- 
ing, Ayub Khan’s basic democracy) elections beg- 
an showing anti- Congress trends, covering it by the 
announcement of the appointment of a single man 
commission to go into the working of the G. P.s’ 
working, calling it a necessity before taking any 
other step. The upper tiers of the Anchal (circle) 
and district Panchayat Raj units have to be cons- 
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tituted through indirect elections starting from 
the direct G.P. elections. The commission became 
still-born because the retired High Court judge 
who had been named for the commission was 
able to find a more paying and lasting job. 
With this the commission was forgotten. Perhaps 
no other judge, working or retired, was as 
good, or he alone and none else was ever meant 
to be taken. 


S.K.S, B.N.J., K. B. S. were ardent political 
publie workers, full of compassion for the peoples' 
weal, and did begin to work to that end when the 
levers of power came to their hands. But the 
choice before them came to be how to go on 
doing that, and never leave the power, which was 
the national socialist way, needing money for 
Self-projection, to keep satisfied the army of sup- 
porters. This needed time, too, to think of gam- 
bits, frustrate rivals, bait and angle money-bags, 
and what could they do in the event 
but to leave things in the eager hands of 
the bureaucrats ? This remains the problem 
of the  non-Congress C. M.s, as well. It is 
also a predicament. Mao's China is up against 
this forgetfulness of oneself as a common 
kind, and, as already said, Mao is meeting it 
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through the Red Guard stick, the school mas- 
terly fashion. 


The programme of abolition of land rent of the 
new non- Cong. governments, which is Lohia’s yard- 
stick of measuring their probationary progress, 
is another piece of meretricious socialism. It may 
bring votes once or twice but would hit the poor 
in the end, making the distance between the 
rich and the poor wider. In Bihar, for example, a 
mere 8.7 per cent are the holders of lands of the 
units of ten acres and above. A similar programme 
ofthe Congress government in 1937-38 brought 
about the same result. It was a blanket reduction 
of rent. Anything of this kind flat inevitably’ 
goes to the advantage of the already possessed. This 
is the root cause of majority-minority tensions of 
the world. Taking up of portfolios by Chief Minis- 
ters has no other meaning but their desire to have 
right in their hands means of exercising direct pa- 
tronage. It was in this way inter alia that Lloyd 
George built up his private political fund. In this 
country, in our times, too, appointments, promo- 
tions, postings, and transfers, it is alleged, have 
minted money for the powers that be. The bargain 
winners have boasted that the payments made 
gave freedom to earn too many times more money. 
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How could all this be disbelieved when people see 
before everybody’s open eyes petty patrimony 
of the power wielders—bureaucrats and politicos— 
becoming vastly rich ; one minister’s son having 
six air conditioned motor cars and all that ? From 
where could come the money that entertained, 
V. I. P. fashion, the delegates who gave shape to 
the Bharatiya Kranti Dal? The Congress, of 
course, has shown the way. The job of C.M. is to 
have things done, coordinate departmental activi- 
ties, which none else could do, and set an example 
of impartiality, prompt disposal and higher 
efficiency. Patronage and privilege go against 
the grain of democratic probity. 


Insisting on speaking in Hindi, or any other re- 
gional language, in meetings consisting of many not 
able to understand that language, too, is undemo- 
cratic shortsightedness that makes the particular 
Janguage itself look small, adds to the expenses of 
the meetings when money is the thing to think 
of, first of all. Nationalism is only a forward step 
from communalism—religious, ethnic, lingual, 
parochial—and not an end in itself. One has to 
grow out of it to serve humanism. Forcing any- 
‘thing down the throat of others is undemocratic 
anyway, and contrary to cosmopolitan standards; 
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behaviour. The real solution of lingual anta- 
gonism is to conduct official business in all, or as 
many as are fairly widely spoken, languages of a 
region, teach all officials, teachers, students those 
languages, reward those who do well. This is done 
in the foreign services. At least communications. 
received in any language should be answered in 
that. The new methods of teaching languages 
have made learning easier. The cost involved is 
worth meeting, even at the expense of develop- 
ment expenditure, if that remains the only way. 
This is the logical projection of the scheme, 
already approved, of having competitive exami- 
nations for public services in all the languages 
mentioned in the Constitution as official langu- 
ages. The alternative is, God forbid, possibly 
civil commotion, not to emancipate any slaves 
but to impose slavery—forcing things unwanted 
down the throat of the weaker humanity. 
Morarji Desai does not seem to mind it, and 
also playing Abraham Lincoln in the reverse. 
He has reportedly said, in some other words, that 
giving effect to the government of India’s words 
(generally known as the Nehru assurances) would 
pe a disaster. He has, however, come out 
strongly, on moral grounds, against the Atulya 
Ghosh led move of breaking the constitutionally 
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plighted troth about the privy purse. To be 
in Abraham Lincoln’s shoes, Morarji would 
have to become Prime Minister, that is, the 
head of the government. In taking the lead of 
the Hindi faction and laying down the government 
policy in his own words, he seems to be driving 
himself into that position; un-official Prime 
Minister he apparently appears to have appointed 
himself. Hindi’s cause has been advocated by 
the official Prime Minister as well on the ground of 
its superiority as à linklanguage. Well educated 
people do not need any link language. Without 
making common, education of that standard, no 
link language is any good. A non-Hindi knowing 
peasant would learn Hindi with the same 
difficulty as he would experience in learning 
English or any other tongue. Educating our- 
selves well is the need of the hour, not breaking 
heads for language animosities. Noting’ 9h 
files in Hindi or any other Indian language 
are being disposed of in minutes written in 
English. The reverse is equally true. Nobody 
feels the need actually of a link language. 


Supposing all is well with the non-Cong. 
political parties, what willthey do or could do 
even if left untroubled by the Congress held cen- 
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tre ? Inevitably follow the Congress beaten path, 
with minor embellishments. They have no means 
at their command to act with in forwarding what 
few ideas of their own they may have except the 
decrepit, going to dogs, bureaucratic manpower. 
It will take all their energy to remain awake to 
keep the ramshackle thing from falling apart. 
All talk of eradication of corruption, genuine con- 
cern or for the gallery sake, can be dismissed as 
talking through one’s hat. Corruption is as old as 
Adam. The human race has been living with 
it without ever a break ; it is so ubiquitous that 
life is all the time enveloped in its mist. It stalks 
all the lands and spares none. The only cure is 
eternal vigilance, credible, above-board personal 
conduct; just behaviour and setting just exam- 
ples. Living in Teen Murti House and leaving 
most others to endure a life at starvation level for 
generations is the wrongest way of checking cor- 
ruption ; it is creating anti-social weather. Corrup- 
tion is the name of practising invidious discrimi- 
nation, whether for self-gain or as favour. Over- 
indulgence to the too few and under-payment to 
the multitude—there is a level where the needs of 
human life are of equal necessity ; and there is a 
level where they become indigestible and begin 
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to be hoarded, wasted—are seed plots of 
corruption. i 

When children and grandchildren of the 
founding fathers of ‘Nai Talim’ troop mostly 
to expensive, largely European run, schools, 
and the neglect of the wants of the common 
native teaching staff compels it to find, 
troubled further by the unchecked soaring costs, 
other supplementary sources of income, leaving 
not much time for teaching in the employing 
schools, itis handing education to the mercies. 
of the market chaos of supply and demand. 
And, what effect can it have but to lead people 
to find the means, regardless of the right or 
wrong of that, to do what the Joneses were doing ? 
Corruption, thus, becomes a competitive business- 
The un-egalitarian character of the employment 
structures, private or public, is the poison that 
is fattening the deviltry where the one Who does 
the hard line spade work and lays the solid foun- 
dation of the fruits to be harvested is sent off 
with a pittance, and the cream of the milk drawn 
goes to the top few doing little more than okay- 
ing of the work done ; instead of re-doing what was 
to be re-done, if that were the case, they send back 
the job to be done again from where it first be- 
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gan. The under-rating of the importance of edu- 
cation in national interest is one of the many 
causes of the student unrest. Forcing education to 
be the beast of burden of the bread winning, 
making employment dependent on passing school 
and university examinations, rather than leaving 
learning to be sought for its own sake, is another 
crucial aspect of juvenile mis-direction. 


In order to infuse a modicum of efficiency in- 
to, and reshape, just a bit, for the socio-democra- 
tic fulfilment, the inherited bureaucratic apparatus 
of the imperialist order, the least thatis called 
for is to deflate its prodigious numbers and heady 
sense of self-importance, cure it of insensate dila- 
toriness and of the absurdity of the idea of 
being something else than the commonest clay. 
Tt all is within the reach of the state govern- 
ments, even if the mandarin addicted centre does 
not respond. This alone will save millions and 
millions of public funds, have things done on time 
and thereby bring back the public trust that was 
lost far more during the 20 years of the indepen- 
dent India (which Rajaji and many others having 
their mental eyes open think have been the years 
of spurious freedom ) than the centuries of the 
British days. The British did well for themselves 
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with fewer men, saving money thereby to carry 
home, in one way or the other, and kept the 
country in tight reins (allowing some occasional 
communal disorders in order to justify their 
presence), not loosening it, whatever our wishful 
history writers may say, till God intervened. The 
Churchill regime was electorally thrown away, 
and Attlee chose to do the right thing. In the 
British times in the secretariats, a secretary and 
an under secretary were more than enough. It 
was a bit of a relaxed standard, because it was 
not the British money they spent and the 
rigours of the climate that played havoc with 
the white men had also to be taken into 
account. In a good number of cases, a depart- 
ment had an asistant secretary or a superin- 
tendent and not an under secretary. 


A secretary, additional, joint, deputy oF 
under secretary does very much the same 
thing as the lowest clerk below has already 
done. The subsequent unnecessary repetitions, 
rarely contributions, differ in substance from 
the original stint only in having been typed 
by so many more stenographers. Give the 
poor stinting clerk a typewriter and that 
distinction also goes. The superfluous cost and 
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| ‘ e 
delays are unaffordable ina ional "wl E, ho 
in his senses in private life; having or not fiaying 
money to waste, will keep so many _sstvants to 
do the same thing and create seeable--confusion, 
unwanted delays ? The work can be done 
with patently improved quality and far less 
waste of time by having one secretary and 
one under secretary, if we come to have 
ministers with eyes to see this, the ability 
to do better than the dealing clerk, and the 
will and mind to make their own decisions. Most 
ministers are secretary’s ministers instead of the 
secretary being the minister’s secretary. The 


like all human beings, make mistakes 


ministers, 
de decisions but 


even when depending on ready-ma 
feel afraid of being self-reliant because of the fear 
of making mistakes. It was said of the Kaiser, 
Wilhelm IL that he was afraid of his own 
dignity, lest he did something liable to offend it. 
In the end he did that very thing and was left 
with none of his masterful diginity. **:-:do 
unto men as you would they should do unto you" 
was the humble path that Christ treaded that 
made him so great. The fear of mistakes 
disappears the moment one owns it the first 
time he makes one and resolves to do better. 


There is virtue in being a repentant sinner, 
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none in sinning to cover up sinning. That is the 
dignity trap. 


Doing things with the minimum subordinate 
assistance is the business like method. It can and 
has been done in official business when the time 
lost has been taken to be a matter of serious 
concern. The business concerns, too, which 
care for the profits going most of to the share- 
holders do the same thing. What public interest 
is served by giving an I.A.S. fledgeling the senior 
scale in 4 to 5 years customarily, if not as the rule, 
as against 10 or so years of the British days when 
the fewness of the jobs kept the recruitment 
standards incomparably higher than of today of 
the debased material coming due to rising 
demand of numbers and falling educational 
quality ? "Till recently it was the statutory 
obligation of the state to put into the senior 
scale, a directly recruited I. A. S. officer, good 
Or bad, and that was taken to be more 
necessary than to save that money and put 
thatto use to help removing mass destitution 
for which every penny that can be spared is. 
wanted. The rule was promptly changed when 
some capriciously discriminated officer went to 
court and had his way. Deputy secretaryship- 
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at 10 years of service (same rank as that of state 
secretaries), joint secretaryship (commissioner's 
equivalent) at 15 years, higher posts with lessening 
time spans, is the central luxurious standard. The 
excuse, is the capitalistic ground of the spirit of 
service depending on cloying monetary rewards, 
which is just absurd where earnest service 
and not production of rigged-price products is 
required. Incentive, which is lasting, does not 
come from undeserved publicly unaffordable 
indulgence, but from the fear of God,or master 
and the love of achievement. The British depen- 
ded more on these, even when they had other’s 
money to spend. They also rightly preferred more 
staff in the districts and managed with fewer 
in other offices. A university teacher with no 
inferior mind, to go forward, is expected to 
produce original work of some merit. Not 
question-answer crammed competitive examina- 
tion but creditable performance is the correct test. 
Incentive here comes from inquisitiveness and not 
acquisitiveness- In any case, in an egalitarian, 
“socialistic order, for which’ we are said to be 
striving, all this All India Services pampering is a 
travesty, if not falsification, of that noble claim. 
All the infra services are working just as well with 
much less. The All India Services rules were framed 
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under delegated legislation with Patel, Pant, 
Shastri okaying them for presentation to Parlia- 
ment to be laid there forthe prescribed time, to 
become, if not questioned, the law of the land no 
sooner than the lay-in time passed. Nothing was 
questioned as none, obviously, considered it worth- 
while. Pant had told the Lok Sabha once, when 
some one wanted to have the delegated legislative 
powers to make service rules withdrawn, that this 
thing was beyond the members’ capacity to under- 
stand, orsome such frightening words. He, himself, 
either saw nothing destructive of the concept of 
egalitarian socialism in the rules made, or didn’t 
care if it was even if he himself understood all 
that. What should be the result of the politicians 
becoming the cart and the bureaucracy the 
horse ? 


The volume of work also has not increased ; 
it has been raised because of lethargy, self-interest, 
fear of the effort of taking responsibility, OT fear 
in itself of answerability ; through disincentives 
of nepotism in the communal, caste, parochial back- 
ground ; of favouritism-governorship for some, 
not for others, Secretary-Generalship for a few and 
then none for the rest ; of unnecessary, indefensible 
Service extensions. Nobody is indispensable as 


(— 
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the inescapability of death proves, and more 
particularly in a democratic set-up, high or low. 
Democracy thrives on change, infusion of new 
blood, widest sharing of power and responsibi- 
lity, which old men clinging to jobs undoubtedly 
prevent. The British understood all that and 
there were no extensions of service as a rule. 
If, however, there is natural increase of work, let 
there be as many units of secretary, under secretary 
as is the minimum «called for. This applies to all 
other types of works, too. Departmental com- 
missioners, besides secretaries, or commissioner- 
cum-secretaries, now coming into vogue in a 
few states, make things more ridiculous by 
mutiplying still more unnecessary work, piling 
up delays. Nobody in such cases—far less the 
public interest—gains anything except those 
officers. Most states are doing better without 
them, some without any commissioner. This is the 
only way of achieving self-reliance in anything. Go 
and see what those countries which have come to 
their present rising position on their own have 
done. That is real non-alignment, too. As 
in the case of corruption, the things to be 
done can only be brought about by setting 
personal examples and not by evading that 


responsibility. 
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What this year's election appears to have 
done is to make the bucolic millions, the bedouins 
of the Congress, like those of King Husain of 
Jordan, come to wonder as to how could there be 
any other government than of the Congress and 
whether their senses were not deceiving when they 
see and hear Congress ministers being cleared out 
of their official palaces. In the area of influence of 
the Raja of Ramgarh, itis taken, when he goes 
about as a state Minister, that after all he has 
won his 20 years’ fight with K. B. Sahay, a man 
of the same area, and has returned to his-gaddi. 
The veil that Congress had so long kept drawn 
over the distinction between the Congress and 
the nation, keeping the field for itself, rooting 
out the opposition with hammer and tongs, has 
been undrawn a-while, just a little. The image 
the Congress had built for itself has not yet 
been destroyed, it has only been partly falsified, 
and nothing of this has registered on the inheri- 
tors of this tradition. They are doing every- 
thing that Aurangzeb did to destroy the smaller 
kingdoms that brought about so suddenly, after 
his death, the beginning of the downfall of the 
Baberian empire. The beginning of the downfall 
ofthe Congress has started. It has begun now, 
accordingly, taking the country into the realm 
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of the American suzerainty ; in about the same 
way as the Moghul Emperors made for, by and 
by, for the British laid trap. The Congress re- 
mains the rallying point of the business authori- 
ties, of whom it never was free. Its advance to- 
wards the American arms is being blesssed prayer- 
fully by the business affiliated rightist opposition 
parties, who are waiting to be admitted as take- 
over principals or even coalition partners. The 
so called leftist wing, or vestigal corner, of the 
Congress organisation, has been rubbed out, 
apparently for good. A strong rightist party is, 
in fact, good for democracy, but only when it is 
democratically schooled enough to employ solely 
political virtues, and not the vices (‘jati’, ‘prapti’ 
‘Jathi’, et cetera ), to come to power or to remain 
there. The failure of the conservative opposi- 
tion parties to emerge as country-wide politi- 
cal forces is now luring them into the Congress 
fold. That’s what had happened with the Cong- 
ress leftist fringe earlier. It went there in search 
of power and influence and the so widely Cong- 
ress committed vote—a run away from hard work. 
Without there being an opposition to the 
Congress, strong enough, at least, to keep it in 
check, through hard work in the field of political 
education of the masses of voters with healthier 
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fare, personal examples, convincing conduct 
there can be no hope of democracy reviving in 
the country and growing in health and vigour. 


CHAPTER III 
THE NEW VISION 


The way to nourish the growth of an effec- 
tive opposition appears to be to help it to eman- 
cipate itself from falling into the clutches of ill- 
gotten money, from succumbing to feudalistic 
love of power for keeping power to itself, and 
in becoming able to aquire its own intellectual 
apparatus, rather than depending on the bureau- 
cratic mental processes when in power, and going 
dry when out of office. This would be a humani- 
tarian cause, if you see what is at stake, and 
deserves widespread, sustained publie interest, 
including financial support in the fullest measure; 
first contributing to the party of one's choice 
and then the next one to the extent one can 
go, once à party has declared its intention to 
have audited accounts published annually which 
should be open to inspection by any one wanting | 
to see them. Ifthe Congress, which also is in 
opposition in many states, does not follow suit, 
jt would soon come to be isolated and must 
suffer in comparison. The move to find out instan- 
ces of Congress ill-gotten wealth, already begun, 
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as seen earlier, vide, the Company Law parlia- 
mentary debate ( page, 4 ) should be intensified. 


Elections cost much more (not merely due to 
the rising prices) than the ceiling fixed by law. It 
is a universal fact that in a contested election the 
maximum expenses allowed are exceeded many 
times more. Who has the moral courage to own it 
that he spent how much more than shown in the 
election returns filed ? M. P. Sinha, Ajoy Mukher- 
jee, for instance ? The utter disengenuity of the 
matter is hidden by common consent, the Election 
Commission included. The best thing to do, until 
something creditable is thought of, is to do away 
with this hoax-in-law, and the political parties 
made responsible for finding the money and incur- 
ring the expenditure on the elections of their can- 
didates, keeping open, audited accounts, as already 
said. The independents can do what they like ; 
they haveno place, by andlarge, in the scheme of 
amulti-party democratic dispensation. Political 
parties are a necessary democratic institution, an 
important check on the peoples’ loss of freedom 
that entails a Single party system, which is nece- 
ssarily a dictatorship. It, therefore, stands to 
reason that they should be placed in a position to 
discharge their function effectively, free from 
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the necessity of begging, borrowing and stealing. 
They should, accordingly, be entitled to sufficient 
financial help from public funds, on an equitable 
basis, for instance, so much per head of the total 
certified registered membership. This, in itself, 
will be an inducement to establish mass contact 
and infuse into the people a sense of wanted 
partnership, for the want of which all plans of 
publie welfare are going flop. Remember the 
mass literacy, public saving drives. In the case 
of the latter, the district officers are called upon 
to compete in giving the largest figures of sales 
of bonds, certificates, necessarily involving them 
in entering into deals with *money without 
power'. The bulk sales of such public debt papers 
happen to come from reluctant businessmen's 
pockets. and firms, who otherwise would have 
invested the money in deals bringing much 
quicker and larger returns. They are not the ones 
to pay a pie without exacting a bigger price. 
Grants to political parties from public funds are 
alreadyin vogue in at least one Scandinavian 


state. 


The problems facing the country are such 
that there can be no one who knows the answers. 
That, even otherwise a political party without its 
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own organisation of studied policy formulation 
which has to be a continuous affair, particularly, 
in this fast changing world, cannot function, 
it goes without saying. It then takes to living 
on bluffs. The study requires not merely 
statistical anaylses but taking into account 
lessons of history, all past mistakes and experien- 
ces of various peoples, searching for harsh, hur- 
ting facts, almost everything that has a bearing 
on the subject under study, neglecting nothing. 
Open-mindedness is the foremost demand. Eco- 
nomic policies made in isolation un-coordinated 
with other realities of human life, are bound 
to come to fail. This country’s economic 
debacle is due mostly to dreamy pride and 
prejudice, - the like of which Gibbon called 
‘follies’, «The three countries which have received 
the most Public Law 480 aid are India, Pakistan 
and U. A. R. and not surprisingly they re the 
biggest recipients of such loans and grants. 
India has put very little of such money in 
agriculture, Pakistan a bit more. Most of the 
funds went into industrial developments and 
public works. Egypt so far has put almost nothing 
in agriculture, has put 22 millions ( dollars ) 
in industry and 403 millions into an account 
merely labelled ‘general and miscellaneous’, 
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The American Review, October, 1966, in an article, 
‘The Catastrophe Ahead And How To Prevent 
It’. The ‘general and miscellaneous’ of the U.A.R., 
apparently, accommodated the cost of jet fighters’ 
production, atomic-ware, rocketry. We are colla- 
boraters in some of these U.A.R. prestigious ventu- 
res, having already spent ourselves a lot of others’ 
money on similar undertakings, a case of putting 
the cart before the horse. The 1966 Arab-Israel 
War has vividly made the point of the utter 
stupidity of one-track-mind policies. The debacle 
of non-alignment is the same story of beggars 
becoming choosers ; what should happen to such 
a policy, has come to pass. You have to be first 
economically strong for any lecturing to do to 

others and to be listened to, develop the character 

that commands respect without asking for 

it. To know the real ‘you’, you have to 

come down to earth, seek your faults ; believing 

wishfully is carrying yourself in the interna- 

tional community as an unwelcome visitor. 


In order to create wider interest in the 
suggestions made here, without which they are 
of little use, it is necessary for those who care 
enough for the good of the country, or for that 
matter, the good of the humanity, to enter into a 
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dialogue, sustained through the columns of the 
papers and journals which would give space; 
for, the proposals made here can neither be 
the final word nor they are the only ones 
that should do; for others, see Down To Earth. 
One which is a pre-condition, if the foregoing 
proposals are going to be of some use, is 
the necessity of making fully public, as a rule, 
the conduct of democratic peoples’ adminis- 
trations, at present being treated largely as 
private affairs of the so called rulers. This privacy 
of ruling isan heirloom of the despotic past. 
In the changed circumstances, if the changed 
circumstances are going to have any meaning, all 
governmental working must be above board 
as a norm, secrecy permitted only if it were 
justifiable institutionally in the judgement of @ 
body set up for the purpose, and for the shortest 
period, the time also to be fixed similarly institu- 
tionally and kept under review frequently. 
The courts command respect to the extent 
their proceedings are publicly accessible. The 
governments are distrusted universally mainly 
for their hole and corner conduct of affairs. The 
fact that no head of a democratic government 
arrived at the seat of power wants to leave that 
position of Almightiness ( a situation no different 
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in its possessiveness from that of the past 
tyrants—a characteristic of the  Chingizian 
types ) is still a reality of political life because of 
the license available to such men of picking and 
choosing what is to be made public and what not. 

The human race has lost far more because of 
the oddity of the permitted privacy of public busi- 
ness, creating as a consequence the democratic in- 
congruity of vested interests. In the event of 
things being different, the Gibbonian description 
of history would have been inapplicable ; the 
destiny of humanity would have been all so 
good. The instances of crypto-despotic perfor- 
mances in the name of the ‘tule of the people, 
of and for the people’, within the arms of the 
Mother of Parliaments, alone are too many. The 
few of this century are : Lloyd George collected 
his private political fund by selling honours, civil 
service jobs, playing in the process with the 
Chief Justice’s office; Joseph Chamberlain hired 
hooligans to lynch Lloyd George and the latter 
outwitted him by escaping in disguise in a 
policeman’s uniform from a public meeting in 
Birmingham, Chamberlain’s Unionist party fully 
involved in the affair; Baldwin, the David 
who killed the Goliath Lloyd George in the 
latter’s fight not to leave the P. M’s job and be 
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at the driving seat, no matter which way the 
vehicle was to be driven, backward or any-ward, 


staged the scandalous Hoare-Laval farce, rode to 
victory at the head of the National government 
on the crest of the public enthusiasm for the 
“Peace Ballot’ supporting the League of Nations, ` . 
collective security, application of sanctions 
against aggressors, killed the League by sabota- 
ging the sanctions against Mussolini’s Ethiopian 
invasion, going ahead then with the killing of the 
Hoover Plan of disarmament which covered just 
those arms which had been denied to Germany 
in the Versailles treaty as weapons of aggression 
and which had received the approval of all the | 
countries that counted, ir ding Russia and 
ee after having p 
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having had his prior approval j j 
an election on  *we never had it so goot 


false play, presented Home to the Queen not as 
his choice, but as that of the party, to do Butler 
in, never minding what Home was made of; 
Wilson contrived his racist immigration policy, 
Rhodesian hypocritical non-violence, atavistic 
East of the Suez posture, the Vietnam toeing 
of the Americanline. Every one of these was 
motivated by personal, party considerations, 
regardless of thenational interest. What is shame- 
ful in private life cannot become honourable in 
the national sphere. In a democratic set-up poli- 
tical parties’ doings cannot be allowed to be 
their private affair, feudal caprices. They are 
a necessary part of the framework of the ‘rule of 
the people’ and must be answerable to the people. 


The democratic character of those countries 
ich are hecoming conscious of the anomaly of 
secret conduct of public affairs ( Britain itself), is 
improving with the gradual abandonment of sec- 
ret diplomacy, hiding of everything that is hurt- 
ful to the person and the party in power. All these 
mee uie oppositions task of exposing malad- 
ministration, catching dishonesty, treachery, 
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at the driving seat, no matter which way the 
vehicle was to be driven, backward or any-ward, 
staged the scandalous Hoare-Laval farce, rode to 
victory at the head of the National government 
On the crest of the public enthusiasm for the 
‘Peace Ballot’ supporting the League of Nations, 
collective security, application of sanctions 
against aggressors, killed the League by sabota- 
ging the sanctions against Mussolini's Ethiopian 
invasion, going ahead then with the killing of the 
Hoover Plan of disarmament which covered just 
those arms which had been denied to Germany 
in the Versailles treaty as weapons of aggression 
and which had received the approval of all the 
countries that counted, including Russia and 
Germany, after having had advanced himself far 
more extensive proposals, bringing about within 
ten years the Second World War, the last act of 
Surrender being of his successor, Neville Chamber 
lain’s Munich genuflexions, jilting both Russia 
and France (same as had been done eatlier by 
Palmerston who let down ‘Little Denmark’, 
breaking his country’s words in the 1860’s which 
laid the fundation of the First World War ); 
the Conservatives forged the Zenoviev letter to 
win an election; Eden attacked, together with: 
France and Israel, a helpless Egypt and was 
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stopped in his stride by Dulless pique for not 
having had his prior approval; Macmillan won 
an election on ‘we never had it so good’ 
false play, presented Home to the Queen not as 
his choice, but as that of the party, to do Butler 
in, never minding what Home was made of ; 
Wilson contrived his racist immigration policy, 
Rhodesian hypocritical non-violence, atavistic 
East of the Suez posture, the Vietnam toeing 
of the American line. Every one of these was 
motivated by personal, party considerations, 
regardless of the national interest. What is shame- 
ful in private life cannot become honourable in 
the national sphere. In a democratic set-up poli- 
tical parties’ doings cannot be allowed to be 
their private affair, feudal caprices. They are 
a necessary part of the framework of the ‘rule of 
the people’ and must be answerable to the people. 


The democratic character of those countries 
which are becoming conscious of the anomaly of 
secret conduct of public affairs ( Britain itself), is 
improving with the gradual abandonment of sec- 
ret diplomacy, hiding of everything that is hurt- 
ful to the person and the party in power. All these 
make the opposition’s task of exposing malad- 
ministration, catching dishonesty, treachery, 
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criminalities, obscenities too difficult, and compel 
it to hound things out the wrong way. Kairons, 
Mundhras and Dalmias would not have suffered 
alone in the event of the parts of their shelterers, 
in whatever degree, not being protected from 
similar investigation and exposure which brought 
them to book. Those who suffered were the pro- 
ducts of the viciousness of a corrupt atmosphere , 
created by their shelterers. If the Henderson 
Brooks report on the NEFA humiliation the 
country suffered, had not been secreted, The 
Untold Story would not have to be depended upon 
as the main source of detailed knowledge of what 
happened. What Maxwell Taylor knew of the 
main cause of the Chinese attack and told 
a Congressional committee was not kept secret by 
that body. If the same things that have been 
perpetrated by the Congress democrats had been 
done in respect of private property, they would 
have been rightly named guilty and then 
punished. This country has evidently not yet been 
freed from private ownership, since one only does 
no wrong, whatever he may do, with his own 
private Property. The parliaments are there to 
drag out information kept away from the public 
view by governments but the governmental autho- 
rity to hold back Whatever a. government chooses, 
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reduces the parliaments to be far too expensive 
and inadequate repositories of the peoples' sove- 
reignties. Ifthe U. S. Congress can be trusted 
to be given every information it wants to have, 
what will be lost if the other democratic govern- 
ments are divested of their authority to be dis- 
trustful of the people on whose mandate they 
rest their legitimacy ? The very fact of secrecy 
being made an exception to the general rule of 
open door conduct of public business, should go 
a long way in inhibiting governments from acting 
wrongly in the name of the people, and cleanse 
politics immeasurably. It is a fact of history 
thatfarreaching good has resulted from expo- 
sure of governmental deficiencies, negligence, 
malpractices than by adhering steadfastly to the 
bureaucratic disposition of secretiveness, if at all 
there have been any such exceptional cases. 


Wider opening of the portals of public affairs 
isan act of human enlightenment. It is signi- 
ficant that at about the same time as the incep- 
tion of the British democracy through universal 
adult vote came the outlawing of slavery, reor- 
ganisation of the aristocracy-infested civil service 
—all acts of conscientious intellectual awakening 
and political foresight. Also came, at that time, 
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the public realisation of how publicity of govern- 
mental conduct of things, even concerning war, 
was an essential part of a fully free democratic 
socio-political order. ‘William Russell of The 
Times created the new profession of war corres- 
pondents, and subjected the Generals in field 
to direct civil criticism such as no British com- 
mander ever had to undergo before or since. 
His communications to The Times gave away 
to the enemy the military secret of our army’s 
appalling condition in front of Sebastopol; but 
the publicity served as nothing would to rouse 
public opinion and Parliamentary action before it 
was altogether too late,” G. M. Trevelyan’s History 
Of England, page, 650. This was a breakthrough of 
good sense, not an act of treason. The heroine of 
the Crimean War was Florence Nightingale who 
hurt the public conscience exposing governmental 
insensitiveness to human suffering that “saved 
many more lives to come" for ‘the 25,000 lives 
that the country lost” (ibid). The question dogs 
in what period of time we are in this country ? 


It is also a fact of history that things kept 
secret are not before long stolen away. Secrecy 
attracts like a magnet inquisitiveness regardless 
of distances, seals—iron curtained or just iron 
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barred. The spying staff,all the world over, to 
justify its existence, has to keep on piling things 
to be kept secret and in terms of the Parkinson's 
Law goes on expanding, spending prodigious 
fortunes without any check or audit ; money as 
unaffordable as that spent on the race to the 
moon, in any country, Britain, America, Soviet 
Russia, where, too, crying human wants still go 
unharkened. The spying staff’s closely protec- 
ted existence makes for turning it, like all other 
pampared fraternities, into an irresponsible, frau- 
dulent, dull body. That is the animal nature. 
The net result of inter-country spying comes 
to a generally even balance of plus-minus tally. 
Did Pakistan not know our strength and weak- 
nesses ? How, otherwise, could it checkmate our 
entire armed might except for four divisions, 
which Shastri had announced was going to break 
Pakistan's back in a matter of 24 hours ? Wilson 
told us of this strength, not anybody of us. The 
C. I. A has given the U. S. A. such an ugly image 
as nothing else has. The performance of our men 
on the occasion of both the recent border wars 
has not only lost their face but also of the 
country. The infiltering Pakistanis inJ & K did 
not collect all atonce, five thousand or more 
strong. That, if nipped in the bud, would have 
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saved us from war, and from the economic para- 
lysis that the stoppage of foreign aid brought 
together with the unbearable cost of 22 days 
fighting, let alone what we were called for ente- 
ring into the war and the way it was carried on. 
In the NEFA case, newspaper reports showed 
that foreign experts had to be brought after all 
was over to teach the intelligence staff how to do 
its work. In 1964 in Bihar the Chief Secretary, 
the I. Œ. Police, the D. I. G., C. I. D. visited 
Jamshedpur, apparently apprehending trouble 
there. They returned, evidently re-assured, and 
the next day communal killing burst out in 
such fury that it spent itself in a day or so. 
The same officers and many more had to rush 
back again when it all was over. This spying 
business is another undemocratic anachronism. 
The C. I. A. in America had a gruelling time 
before the Congressional committee concerned, 
because their sense of the oddity of over- 
indulgence to the spying personnel instead of 
keeping it within the bounds of the evil necessity 
that the thing is, in the given circumstances of 
the time when international more-equalmanship 
is the order of the day, is sharper. To come to 
that point, this country has to leap over the 
ages. Had we had that much sense, P. C. Sen 
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would not have had Ajoy Mukherjee shadowed, 
Bhaktvasalam, Annadurai. Would it be now 
the former’s turn ? Here emergency means a 
whole life, or, who knows, several generations ; 
the D. I. R., the be all and end all. It enables the 
government to suppress anything critical expos- 
ing un-democratic uses of the voted power, the 
festering social cankers, which originate from the 
same misuse of the trust imposed to seek cures of all 
such sores, in order to shock public interest and 
break the deepening national stupor, and to malign 
the critics by incarcerating them without trial. In 
the land of The Ugly American there is no such 
thing as our Official Secrets Act; there has been no 
case of prosecuting a critic of government, even if 
transgressing the security laws in the same public 
spirit as moved William Russell to bring to life 
the public conscience. There to keep on question- 
ing things to hold the government on the 
straight and narrow path, to keep the voting 
masters awakened to their public task, is 
regarded as a human service, patriotic duty. 
How beautiful is this picture! Our addiction to 
be called good for everything done or said 
is, in this light, a feudal trait, anti-social, 


ugly fact. 
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Making genuine mistakes in democratic 
governmental working is a way of learning to 
do better. It accustoms one to listen to and value 
criticism as the life and soul of the democratic 
Spirit. Free and frank owning of faults in the 
event, as already said, is always a merit. Hiding 
of mistakes and committing more in the process, 
as is generally the case, is unpardonable in 
any circumstance, and much more in public affairs. 
Nehru escaped the consequences of his part in 
the NEFA debacle by being receptive of 
criticism and apologetic somewhat, helped also, 
of course, by his being an inheritor of the tradi- 
tions and worshipped like gods. Krishna Menon 
lacking that much of humility, is carrying the 
stigma on end. He is afraid of criticism and 
averse to learn. Chamberlain’s Munich muddles 
have stoutly been defended but the defence has cut 
no ice because his motives were far from being 
candid. Under the heading, “Care And Prevention 
Of Disaster", with reference to the 1929-30 Great 
Depression, Galbraith writes, “The answer depends 
less on the man who was President than on the 
political and social context in which whoever 
was President found himself. That of Coolidge and 
Hoover, though it was partly of their own crea- 
tion, probably made decisive leadership impo- 
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ssible?, The Liberal Hour, page, 103, paperback. 
**Yet another President in another context might 
have been able to act...... A President such 
as Wilson or either of the  Roosevelts—the 
case of Theodore is less certain than that of 
Franklin—who in turn was surrounded in his 
cabinet by such men, would have been sensitive 
to their criticism. As a leader he would have 
both reinforced it and drawn strength from it 
for the necessary action" (page, 105-6, ibid). The 
Franklin good fortune was ione of the infrequent, 
chaney events of the federal executive, big 
business and the respectable press being then 
<n some degree at odds.” It is then only that 
that the American government works. ‘Only 
then can we be sure that abuse or neglect, 
either in publie or private, will be given the 
notoriety that it needed." In the time of Coolidge 
and Hoover, “the Federal Executive, business 
and the Press were united" (page, 106, ibid). 
“Coolidge was fond of observing that ‘if 
you see ten troubles coming down the road, you 
can be sure that nine will run into the ditch be- 
fore they reach you and you have to battle 
with only one of them.’ One of his critics noted 
that ‘the trouble with that philosophy was that 
when the tenth trouble reached him he was 
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wholly unprepared. This critic was Herbert 
Hoover" (page, 102, ibid). ««. ... American business 
men neverhad enemies as damaging as the men 
who grouped themselves around Colvin Coolidge 
and supported and applauded him in what William 
Allen White called ‘that masterly inactivity for 
which he was so splendidly equipped.’ Their best 
friends would have been men, whom for advocating 
‘timely action, they then would have considered 
most dangerous enemies" (page, 106, ibid). Of the 
masterly active Churchill, the no less indefati- 
gable Lloyd George is reported to have told Attlee 
that the trouble with Churchill was that he got 
ten ideas of which only one was right but Chur- 
chill did not know which. According to Attlee 
it was Alan Brooke who sorted out the right one. 
Alan Brooke had also the guts to say ‘No Sir’ to 
Churchill nine times out of ten. Bevin thought 
that it was this superiority of their system that 
saved Britain from becoming a German depen- 
dency and defeated Hitler in the end. It was 
Hitler’s tyro-military intervention that saved the 
British expeditionary force from annihilation, and, 
who knows, Britain from suffering the French fate, 
in which case there would not have been that ever 
inspiring ‘spirit of Dunkirk’. 
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All this also goes to show the acute precarious- 
ness of the fate of democracy. The chances of 
F. D. Rs, Alan Brookes turning up on time to 
mend things going wrong are too freakish; so are 
even those of such saviours not losing their own 
heads. It is a lesson to be learnt, therefore, that the 
existing institutional safeguards have had their 
days, if ever they were adequate. If they had 
been, there would not have been wars, privation 
of all sorts, social depression, ignorance and dis- 
eases with no end. Ideas and institutions are far 
more important than individuals, howsoever 
gifted or lifted, and the most important of all, evi- 
dently, is the the core of every thing human, the 
institution of the commonalty of human beings. 
Earlier it has been suggested that the matter 
has to be treated as a humanitarian cause 
and there should be a concerted search, for the 
answers needed for the demands urging atten- 
tion, on the part of those who wish well of de- 
mocracy as the heart and soul of the way to the 
salvation of the human race struggling to escape 
from the hands of men such as those who had 
surrounded Coolidge and went as friends of the 
ones whose graves they were digging for either not 
knowing what was what, or, if they knew, keeping 
to themselves the sort of fate they invited. The 
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address is Fatma House, Hazaribagh ( Bihar ) 
if any one wishes to communicate directly. This 
would be the better course as things in letter 
columns, or, even contributions in newspapers, 
journals are not often unlikely to escape attention. 
In the latter case, that is, if the press accepts 
communications, if possible, a copy of the letter 
or article may be sent. There is also the fact that 
the editors, even when free, are always choosy for 
their own various reasons. Things do not seem to 
have changed at all from what Pethick-Lawrence, 
a friend of India unquestionably, wrote to his wife 
in the Cabinet Mission days, “The great trouble 
in India was suspicion which caused the press to 
rush into torrents of abuse on behalf of those who 
did not get what they wanted and the still small 
voice of reason and moderation is unheard”, 
Pethick-Lawrence, by Vera Brittain, page, 175. The 
community of publishers of books is too much 
given to mind its own business, particularly, 1™ res- 
pect of books which do not look the ready IBOney 
makers. A gross profit of less than 75 per cent is not 
their cup of tea. New ground breaking manus- 
cripts go a-begging for lacking ready marketabi- 
lity. The odds are great, but karmayoga, which is 
about the same as **- - firmness in the right, as God 
gives us to see the right", is never afraid. 


CHAPTER IV 
THE PRESIDENCY OF ZAKIR HUSAIN 


Kamraj clapped his hands, virtually, if not 
literally, at the electoral success of Zakir Husain, 
the nominee of the Congress for the office of the 
President of India, as a victory of secularism. 
He must have been really glad when his own 
defeat earlier had taken the shape of a triumph for 
a sort of communalism. Rafique Zakaria, & 
Maharashtrian Minister, gave vent to his feelings 
at Zakir Husain’s victory by calling it a slap on 
the face of Pakistan, falling into Bhutto's 
trap which Swarn Singh so gentlemanly had 
earlier escaped. Inder Malhotra in his ‘Political 
Commentary! in The Statesman of May 13 
called the 1967 presidential poll a demonstration 
«of the essential soundness of the country's poli- 
tical health." He took the outcome, as distinctly 
superior to the Americans’ performance, for they 
did elect a Catholic President not before the 
lapse of more than a century of their independent 
existence, while India in her mere two decades of 
own rule has not only got herself a woman Prime 
Minister but also a Muslim President. He could 
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have added that we can also claim a hat trick for 
having a youthful person at the head of our 
government, another event somewhat comparable 
to Kennedy's elevation to the pinnacle of power. 
Some more credits can be totalled without exerci- 
sing the mind overmuch. All such views may 
be, at best, reflections of some fragments ofthe 
whole aspect of the matter, but for anything of 
this sort to be able to prevail, it must withstand 
the critical examination of the whole thing. 
Introspection is the cure of souls even in the all- 
bright spiritual realm, confession the safety vent. 
In the earthy world of men of clay, critical 
appreciation of everything, accordingly, has to be 
the core of ‘the rule of the people’ and all that. 


Gajendragadkar called the 1967 General 
Election as the first democratic one, for having 
resulted in spectacular Congress losses. Many 
Other commentators on the subject have paken 
about the same line, obviously implying that the 
Congress shackles encircling the things meant to 
be democratic have at P been undone in 
certain areas of the fettered dimension, and the 
first democratic manifestations have just started. 
lf these views are correct—-they seem to be 
apparently resting on safer grounds—the country 
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obviously cannot be taken to be as democrati- 
cally mature as all that has been cited to that 
effect in the preceding paragraph. To say 
things pleasing to think and hear like taking 
opium for forgetting oneself just for that, is one 
thing. To be awake enough to be able to see 
oneself both in the dark and the light, face 
harsh and hurting facts unflinchingly, determine 
the line to be followed accordingly in thought and 
action, is, surely, a different matter. The twain 
do not meet. 


Democracy is a concept to begin with. 
Where does obtain ‘the rule of the people’, which 
is the root of the matter, when the electoral 
success of one set of human beings spells the utter 
loss of power to rule for the other ; more so, when, 
as too often is the case, gain becomes the loss 
of the superior numbers and the loss victory of the 
the fewer (in that, a party getting fewer votes 
but having more seats comes to have power); 
far more, when the winner whether of the most 
numbers or otherwise, comes to power by breaking 
all the rules of forthright conduct with gimmicks 
like ‘we never had it so good’, ‘Great Society’, etc., 
which again is a universal affair ? For not knowing 
better, duplicity becomes the rule of the game, 
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the party-politics balancer. A people gets what y 
deserves is the gist. of the evidence so far knowr 

to the world as fair. The comparatively SUPE 
quality of the democracy of sorts that obtains in 
80 many lands, in this light, is what the aeu 
of the people has evolved in evolving itself. i b 
character is formed by what are called the historica 

forces—challenges and responses, such as those 
Which brought about the conditions that Ee 
birth to Magna Carta, the culmination that pro 

duced the French Revolution, the atmosphere 


that matured the ‘no taxation without represen- 
tation’ adumbration—fo 
deliv 


tule 


T, democracy is a state of 


: ive 
erance of human beings from the oppressi 
of one, more or far too many. 


Where there is nothing in the pas 
Dev-archy, or feudal anarchy, for 
of ‘the rule of the people’ promise 


be an improvement in precocity o 
older proto.t 


In the countries 
t to go by, save 
the democracy 
to turn out to 
ver the far UNO 
ypes must be a miracle, And, mira- 
cles are things to be seen to be believed. It has 


been said of the American government by 
Galbraith, ( 


asalready seen in chapter II, page, 99) 
that it works only when the federal executive, 
affluent business and the staid press are in some 
degree at odds. This is true of all democratic 
administrations, which are apt to sag in the 
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absence of questioning vigilance. The American 
experience is a thing which has been seen and 
then believed. 


Secularism cannot be a thing in any way 
separate from democracy. It follows from the 
creed of *the rule of the people, by the people 
and, for the people'—a principle of shared equa- 
lity. Democracy, therefore, is a character, not a 
man made law. The incorrigible theocracy of 
the British Isles with, so to say, a Pontiff- 
Monarch, and justnow a woman at that, at 
the head, happens to be one of the most 
secular democracies by virtue of its practi- 
cal behaviour. John F. Kennedy, it is not true, 
broke for the first time the ice of the Protestant 
bigotry. That had melted a long time ago with 
the improvement of the American peoples’ 
democratic temper. There had been before “a 
host of Catholic senators and governors, parti- 
cularly during the years since the end of World 
War IL" John Kennedy—.A Political Profile, 
by James MacGregor Burns, page, 209, Pearl 
edition. In the case of Alfred E. Smith's bid for 
the presidency in 1928 (the failure of which, very 
probably, brought about, in a way, The Great 
Depression) who was no less forthright than 
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Kennedy in his adherence to Christ's “Render, 
therefore, unto Caesar the things that are 
Caesar's; and unto God the things that are God's"; 
and in defending his position regarding the 
American faith of the validity of the separation of 
‘Church and State, the heart and soul of secularism, 
when his traducers, like those of Jesus, tried to 
put him into a tight corner, the democratic 
character of the people was hardly deve- 
loped. Incidentally, “this masterly evasion” 
of Christ in those Biblical words, lost him, as the 
authors of Jesus In The Background Of History, 
A. I. Polak, a Jew. and W. W. Simpson, a Christian, 
have said, the Jewish general support ( page; 
96) one may add that it was the beginning of 
the situation that isolated Christ and led to his 
‘crucifixion ; that brought into being a great 
religion. Smith claimed, “I believe in the absolute 
Separation of Church and State....I believe in 
the support of public schools as the corner stone of 
American liberty . .In this spirit I join with fellow 
Americans of all creeds in a fervent prayer that 
never again in this land will any public servant be 
challenged because of the faith in which he tried 


to walk humbly with his God," John Kennedy— 
A Political Profile ( page, 211). 


ooo EE 
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Why did Smith lose ? ‘During his election 
campaign, he squarely faced the issue ; in centres 
of Ku Klux Klan strength...... he cried, I 
‘drag them into the open and I denounce them as 
a treasonable attack on the very foundation of 
American liberty’.”” ‘Them’ referred to the forces 
of bigotry. “The reasoned Protestant position 
was obscured by the flood of bigotry, as was the 
reasoned Catholic answer. The relation of religion 
and politics was not, in 1928, a subject for honest 
and rational debate" ( ibid ). “Much of it was 
precipitated by Ku Klux Klan bigotry that encom- 
passed Jews and others as well" (page, 210, tbid ). 
Tn 1960, to the question, “If your party nominated 
generally a well qualified man for President, 
and he happened to be a Catholic, would you vote 
for him ?”,72% answered ‘yes’, only 1% said ‘no’, in 
a Gallup poll, (pages, 220-21, ibid.) “Ironically for 
Kennedy— but reassuring to Protestants fearful of 
a ‘Catholic bloc’ at the convention—most of the 
state leaders outside New England were Catholics 
cool to his cause......Sentiment for Kennedy seemed 
stronger among the few Protestant county leaders 
in New York State than among the Catholics" 
(page, 222, ibid). «Certainly it was on the minds of 
many moderates ; for example, Bishop Lord (non- 
Catholic ) said in the fall of 1959 that it would be 
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a ‘sin’ to vote against a presidential candidate me- 
rely because he was a Catholic” (page, 224, ibid). 


This was the climate of 1960 when Kennedy 
contested the presidential poll. Where are we in 
respect of time today ? In 1928, when “the relation 
of religion and politics was not....a subject for 
honest and rational debate", or, in 1959, when a 
non-Catholie Bishop called it ‘ ‘a sin’ to vote 
against a presidential candidate merely because he 
was a Catholic"; let alone the question if we, too, 
have not some sort of Ku Klux Klan, or Klans ? 


It is not difficult to See that a Muslim, if he 
belonged to the ruling party and had the necessary 
influence, could have been elected to the office 
of the President of India, or, for that matter, 
become the Prime Minister, any time, even when 
the heat of the partition throe was still throbbing. 
Tf Abul Kalam Azad is to be believed when he 
Says in his autobiography, India Wins Freedom 
( page, 153 ), “My decision caused a commotion 
among Congressmen all over the country” 
( favourable to him ), he would have, in all pro- 
bability, become the Prime Minister, if he had 
not stepped aside from the Congress President- 
Ship in favour of J: awaharlal, who did become 
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the President of the Congress, and for being that 
the Vice-President of the Interim central govern- 
ment, and then, accordingly, the Prime Minister. 
Jawaharlal had once thought of Azad as 
President to succeed Rajendra Prasad after 
the latter's first term. This was revealed in 
Azad's reaction, reported in the press at that 
time, of that office being nothing more than a 
virtual benefice without cure of souls, a sofa to 
lie on for tired, aged men, something of that 
import, though in subtler words and tone— 
apparently to make it clear to all concerned that 
that office was beneath him. But, neither Azad 
considered it safe to, nor his Congress colleagues 
dared to make him, face a parliamentary electo- 
rate which had not an overwhelming Muslim 
vote of the absolute strength, or, at least, a. safe 
balancing weight. The thinness of the democratic 
ice was too obvious a fact to need testing by 
stepping on that. Is the situation better or worse 
today ? The answer is given by the trickle that 
ihe Muslim occupied seats in every legislature, 
returned by the general electorate, have become, 
their strength having kept on tapering from the 
beginning to this end. The position of most other 
minority communities is now still worse. 
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Jawahrlal wanted Azad as President in order 
to have a person of the same bent of mind as 
his; Rajendra Prasad belonged to another school 
ofthought. Jawaharlal was wanting to improve 
his political position for party considerations. It 
was a political move, by no means a secular 
gesture. Azad had a greater value as a political 
guide and friend than a cabinet colleague holding 
not quite an important portfolio—the degra- 
dation that ‘Education’ kept on suffering after 
Azad’s time is there to see, reflecting the atti- 
tude of the powers that be to that poor thing. In 
Rashtrapati Bhawan, free from the cares of depart- 
mental chores, Azad would have been of much 
greater help. To put Azad in that neo-Porte of 
these days, Jawaharlal would not have had to 
demonstrate that event as the scientific truth 
of his government's secular profession. Not 
a word would have been said, one can be 
sure of that, about the Maulana’s Islamic faith. 
even though the incumbent’s (there could 


have been no question of his not 


having been 
elected, if nominated ) 


d distinction as a. Muslim 
divine of great fame in the Muslim lands 
Was a greatly tempting 


international asset. 
to exploit. 
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The position, it goes without saying, of the 
eventual elevation of a Muslim to the constitutional 
headship of the Union of India, is no different so 
far as its secular meaning is concerned. If any- 
thing has happened since then, it is the qualita- 
tive devaluation of the situation in all respects. 


What Azad would have been to Jawaharlal 
in the office of the President, Zakir Husain is to 
his daughter, if in a minor way. Neither Jawahar- 
lal nor Azad would have been afraid of the 
communal elements to the extent of having to 
coax and appease that community, by demons- 
trating in public view and in public functions 
their submission to the most commonly held 
religion for political popularity. Performing 
puja at home, or in a temple, paying homage 
to any religion’s popular leaders, even if that 
religion be your own, are quite compatible with 
the democratic character, but not their ostenta- 
tious association with one’s official position. It 
is not only not helping the cause of democratic 
secularism, but badly damaging it. As a 
measure of appeasement you have to pay, and pay 
more on end, on the one hand, and be hurting 
those who stand for the democratic values with 
the strength of your official position, on the other, 
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Tn a different atmosphere of greater social consci- 
ousness and common human friendliness, such 
as prevails in the British Isles, when religion 
comes to be seen as purely one’s personal affair, 
having ceased to have any aggressive impact 
‘on a people's social and political behaviour, 
even the exhibitionism of the type mentioned 
above, would be let go as a trivial matter. 


Zakir Husain’s search for divine blessings 
wherever it could be found, has been publicised, 
as was Mrs. Gandhi’s paying homage to Jagad- 
guru Sankaracharya of Sringeri; her “performing 
puja at the inauguration of the Children’s Park at 
India Gate on Sunday. At the left is the Chief 
Commissioner Bhagwan Sahay", was pictorially 
illustrated in The Searchlight of August 7, 1962. 
These are just a few instances. Even if these are 
mere superstitious fortifications of personal and 
public interests, superstitions and religions are 
firstly so mixed in general, and there are supersti- 
tions special to religion and religion, that to be 
democratic, if that be the ethos of the country, 
all the religions and the related superstitions shall 
have to be associated at the same time if public 
occasions must need to be blessed spiritually. The 
same will have to be done for the needed personal 
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fortifications of officials. Secularism questions offi- 
cial discrimination in favour of any one religion. 


To Nirad Chudhuri, the author of The Con- 
tinent Of Circe, a book which has earned him 
the Duff-Cooper Prize for the best book in 
English, published in Britain in 1966, the outgoing 
President of India’s “going on quoting Hindu 
Scriptures continually" at public functions was 
endeavoured to be explained away **by saying that 
it was nothing to do with Dr. Radhakrishnan's 
belief in Hindu sacred books, but, for policy's 
sake." Chaudhuri does not accept that explana- 
tion and attributes the fact to “the underlying 
and indestructible Hinduism of every Hindu” 
(page, 126, Jaico edition of the book). That is an 
important theme of that book implying straight- 
away that the Indian polity is Hindu oriented. 
To make the constitutionally professed secularism 
a fact, democratic and secular behaviour -has, 
therefore, to be assiduously ‘cultivated ; preten- 
sions and propaganda. can not only be no 
substitutes but go against the universalisation of 
the discipline aforesaid. Chaudhuri is heard in 
the West, not only for the quality of his books, 
but also because of the fact that though an 
ardent Hindu his Hinduism does not stand in 
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the least in the way of his cosmopolitan character, 
which is something more than secular behaviour. 
One searches again and again for anything 
that would go to unsubstantiate Chaudhuri's 


reading ofthe state of Indian secularism, but 
in vain. 


The display of the incumbency of Zakir 
Husain as the head of the state as a symbol, or 
proof of the country's secularism, the only object 
of which can be to gain international belief in 
such a reality did go instead to show that there was 
something to hide from everybody’s view. The 
people of the country who accept nothing which 
is not true, judging everything, sooner or later, 
by what they see for themselves, experience in 
daily life or have to bear, lose further faith day 
by-day for things ever coming to be what they 
are said to be. Hiding things is naturally next to 
impossible from those who have a direct interest 


in the matter of seeing them differently in their 
own self-interest, 


A Constitutional Muslim President, by any 
reckoning, is the least 


: that counts in projecting 
the picture of the country’s secular character. 
The first effect is worn out in a few days, 
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or, say, a month, as the test is not his name, but 
all that which comes to tear the veil, now and 
then. With greater democratic development in the 
country, as already said, the President’s, or for 
that matter, anybody’s religion would come not 
to matter. For lack of that eventuation, power- 
Jaden ministers have proved to be damp squibs in 
almost all cases. Nobody takes notice of them as 
secular posters. Such things cannot explain away 
communal violence erupting of and on. One was 
going on right, when, what is called the Indo-Pak 
conflict of 1965, was at its zenith, just when the 
country needed all its wits to isolate the adver- 
sary in the world opinion by virtue of the superio- 
rity of our national character. The fear of the majo- 
rity's frequent exhibition of brute force is keeping 
the minorities from going to forget their under-dog 
character. The other incubus is the daily experience 
of being discriminated in coming by occupations 
obtainable by way of applications or promotions 
that really matter, not the common small ones 
which everybody seeking with the required quali- 
fication is able to get for the jobs being in suffi- 
cient number. Communalism, like black markets, 


thrives on shortages of supply of things and 
the excess of seekers. 
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À firm and just administration unmoved by 
fear orfavour, with the requiste socio-political 
climate prevailing, is the antidote to all underdog 
problems. It is justice to help a lame person to 


climb up the stairs, give more to one who never | 


had things, and to take more to do that from 
those who already have more than one should 
have when things are short. Muslim ministers, 
or, for that mater, all haves-got of that commu- 
nity, by and large, never cease to be concerned 
with winning favour of those who have the power 
of such disposal, and having thus involved them- 
Selves in self-preferment lose the wish and will, if 
they ever had had that, to serve the real interests 
of the community. They lose their voice to speak, 
their hands and feet to act, save for themselves. 
This is true of all minorities. Speaking to a 
colleague (or a Subordinate, in the case of 
ministers) to do this or that small favour to this 
one wanting a job ora promotion, or that one 
Seeking a permit or licence, makes things worse 
for the rest of the community who thus go ill or 
aest re re that currently it is the 
order of things anq is freely done by their opposite 
numbers, but to enter into such competition of 
anti-social character is to lose your case for ever. 
To be heard with attention, if you have a case, 
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you have to rest that on the merit of it and not be 
running with the hare and hunting with the 
hounds. The ministers are there as allot- 
ments of the community's share, not in their own 
right, in almost all cases. The foremost interests 
of the community are, besides security of 
life, property and honour, as much education 
as would make up the leeway by making 
the costlier higher education free for all deser- 
ving students of the low income groups ( not 
only Muslims ), and settlement of the Indo-Pak 
troubles in a rational way and humane spirit. 
Both these are the interests of the haves-not of the 
country as a whole, together with the elimination 
of the Indo-Chinese quarrel. 


No socio-democratic advance to the goal of 
egalitarian humanism is possible, by any reckon- 
ing, the panditry of the Planning Commission 
notwithstanding, until those disturbing common 
human neighbourly amity, some eagerly for gory 
fun having lapsed into devilish perversity, gone far 
beyond the beastly limits of the animal world 
where the rule of nature keeps everything in rein 
and prevents killing butfor food ; and others 
erringly losing the sense of right and wrong in 
incited lunacy, are brought to book, and to their 
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senses, by employing all the means at the society's 
command, such as, collective psychiatry, socio- 
political, religio-ethical and humanistic re-educa- 
tion. For want of aset purpose and organised fore- 
thought, disorders, genocidal murders have 
so filled the air with caste, communal, lingual, 
regional, racial and so many other cruelties that 
homicidal outbursts come to happen as do epide- 
mics. Like them, they take the toll of human life 
by sheer virulence, no matter what you do. More 
lives are lost due alone to what is then done to 
check the murderous vigour. The cult of self-righ- 
teous hatred that took Gandhi’s life is the one that 
keeps invigorated communalism of one kind or 
other at home, and feeds fat the quarrels abroad. 


Who is the man there, after Gandhi, be he Vinoba 
Bhave, J. P. Narayan, the living Shankaracharyas, 
Atiqur Rahman, Asad Madani, and others of that 
Sort, who would dare to die and do to stop such 
Socio-economic, political barbaric insanities which 
leave no side of the life unaffected? Gandhi is great, 
like Christ, Ali Ibne Abu Talib, Husain Ibne Ali 
(see pages, 11, 12, 20,21, Down To Barth), for what 
he did by dying, exposing thereby beyond any 
doubt, man-made ctuelties that are used as instru- 
ments of perpetuation of sectional], selfish ends, 
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and showing the way to the rightful common 
human destiny. Self-congratulation for what is 
called controlling outbursts of murderous wicked 
barbarities shows that the heart is full of seif 
with little room for human compassion ; the J.P. 
Narayan statements that trail these tornadoes of 
inhumanities are expressions of the pain that rem- 
ains but momentarily felt. The source of neigh- 
bourly love that the Sarvodayees are seeking to 
unearth, is being looked for in wrong places. It is 
not there in the Gandhian-economy-colonies, nor 
in the ‘Dan’ territorial units. Buddha did not go 
to enclose his human compassion in monasteries ; 
he came to the people far and near and brought 
them together by enlightening the atmosphere, 
removing the darkness of human schisms, social 


tensions. 


Communalism is a fission tearing common 
humanity into pieces. It is the same poison as 
causes wars between nations. All this is, first of 
all, a problem of peoples’ social health. A diseased 
society, a sick people, an ill country cannot hope 
to become rich, happy and contented, eradicate 
mass poverty and teeming privation till this social 
cancer which keeps on corroding the humanity 
that gives vitality, grace and beauty to the 
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society’s edifice, to international comity, is deci- 
mated. The Planning Comission Brahmins are 
failing because of the futility of thinking of 
feeding fat the country’s hungry without first 
attending to the eradication of the emaciating 
social dysentery. It is a characteristic muddle of 
‘economics’. That science is every where too 
uncertain of itself. It has as many minds as there 
are political schisms. 


The cure of the communal disease, all the 
time neglected, calls for the disposal of the majo- 
cratic cowardice of overwhelming the numerically 
weak, inhuman social complexes and selfish 
compulsions, in general. The way to do that 
is purification of the soul of the society the 
Gandhian way, that is, laying down of life of 
more Gandhis (Indirajis), Desais, Mukherjees, 
Naiks, Singhs, Sinhas, for it is in their domains 
where strides the communal colossus, if they have 
that character, not necessarily physically but 
Possibly Politically by facing the challenge 
squarely, come what may. It would be the path 
of search for the remedy for which Gandhi strived, 
salving not only the name of the country but also 
awakening the universal humanity. In seeking 
to tackle the problem by treating it as one of law 
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and order, police and military intervention after 
the event when the plague has already taken its 
full toll, the authorities are blackening the charac- 
ter of the people. The dead are counted, the loot 
is estimated. Turning a new leaf is the job; it 
requires the help and service of all, every man 
and woman, working together in the spirit and 
tradition of the Buddhist humanity, Asokan 
humility, Gandhian compassionate courage to do 
or die for a noble cause. ‘Greater love hath no 
man than this, that a man lays down his life for- 
friends", as Christ has said. 


The seeds of the latest communal fury, the 
Ranchi one (each one is acquiring a name) were 
broadcast by the Bihar government's ‘yes’ and ‘no’ 
Urdu folly. The answer should have been firmly 
one or the other when the government was chal- 
lenged open'y. The hypocrisy of the duality lost 
respect for the authority. Arms were sought and 
hoarded for attack, on one side, and for retaliation 
on the other. The law was taken over from the 
government’s hands. Its love of power, and the 
perversity of clinging to it, made things easy for 
the anti-social community. Even law and order, 
if that alone were taken as sufficient answer 
to the communal sore, do draw their strength 
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from the quality of grit and grain of the 
governmental convictions, not from the number 
of the constabulary and profusion of arms. Such 
governmental ditherings have become an old 
affair and never fail to produce similar effect. 
What Ramanand Tiwari, the Bihar Police 
Minister, did in Ranchi was less, from all 
accounts, than the sincerity and determination 
K. B. Sahay, the then Bihar Chief Minister, 
exhibited in the J amshedpur communal holocaust 
in 1964. A more grisly, deliberate, determined 
affair that was. Even if Tiwari has excelled Sahay, 
how does that matter? S. K. Sinha burst into tears 
in 1946, as already seen earlier, when he heard of 
the victims’ sufferings in that year’s more wide- 
spread, far more brutal communal lunacy. The riots 
have not ended ; prevention, eradication must be 
the test of success, not muddling through the 
confused bestialities that are produced by such 
shameful tragedies when each one has become a 
fact. They are uncontestable evidence of the utter 
failure, first of the local administration through 
default on the part of the police intelligence machi- 
nery, ifthat were the case, and not sheer negli- 
sence or over-complacence of the administration ; 
then come the Superior official echelons, the poli- 
tical govermental helm, the people, the social struc- 
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ture. All must pay for it,if the thing has to be 
stopped, none excepted, in the degree of involve- 
ment through neglect or callousness. The root of 
the trouble is that none is made to pay, save, of 
course, the innocent victims who do dearly. This 
has been the state of affairs after we came to power. 
That a government's first duty has always been 
to prevent disturbances, right from the day when 
the first human community was formed, does it 
need saying ? In the British times, few of those 
found directly remiss or delinquent were spared. It 
was considered a serious matter, a breakdown of 
governmental apparatus. Every district officer 
was fearfully alert to nipin the bud communal 
disquietude, those lower following his example. 
In the endemic areas police were quartered, in 
the places threatened armed patrolling for the 
needed time put fear into the hearts of the male- 
factors and lent heart to the fearful. Peoples* 
participation was sought in maintaining com- 
munal peace ; rumours spread were Sought to be 
reported to the waiting officials named for the 
purpose and disposed at various convenient cen- 
tres, and were followed up to trace out the sour- 
ces ; panic mongers were dealt with promptly and 
deterrently and government determination and 


strength to prevent breaches of peace, Spare 
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none at fault, public or officials, was made 
crystal elear, in order first of all to keep the air 
clear. The British were the people who did not 
care which of us died and in what number, and 
staged the live drama of the Jalianwala Bagh 
massacre. They, however, did care as to how a 
government was run as the common peace keeper. 


In all these instances of communal anarchy, 
Ranchi, too (and not only in this country), a quite 
good few people led by the innate goodness of 
the human nature do not permit themselves to be 
cowed by the infinitesimal too few—infinitesimal 
compared with the numbers who remain un- 
involved, for one reason or another. lt is the 
infinitesimal too few who initiate and indulge 
in homicidal acts, loot and arson. The good 
few court danger with varying degrees of courage, 
even risk and give life to save innocent friends ; 
unknown human beings, too. The involvement of 
the generality of the people in the responsibility 
for such dastardly anti-social acts is in letting the 
too few murdering marauders torule the roast, in 
the belief, ostrich-like, that thereby they have 
saved their own skins, relations, possessions. Besi- 
des the fact that it is a case of mass cowardice— 
such people cannot be depended upon but to be a 
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liability in times of national ri$es—the cower;, | 
ers do not all escape being huflzph sically or mates ; 


rially, even fatally. Those n/ Or 
outrage are there in the next "obe caught; for 
their cowardice keeps the doors open for. more 
troubles to come. These belong vastly to the 
bourgeois—the urban Poujadists, who now 
constitute the bulk of the Jan Sangh vote in the 
communally sensitive states of the country. 
The marauders have not that conscience that 
spares a co-religionist, merely on that ground ; 
the looters care more for gory fun, filled pockets 
with looted goods than religion. They cannot 
be religious in any sense of the term. The Jan 
Sangh as a democratic political entity would 
certainly not want disorders, communal or 
lingual. It does, however, become suspect for 
never having done the sort of things which the 
other political parties at times do or have done 
in active measure to avoid civil commotion. One 
‘wonders whether the default is to suit electoral 
exigencies. Materially, the Poujadists suffer more 
in riots than the physical victims. The latter are, by 
and large, poor. The communal riots in most cases 
are never one sided affairs, particularly, when it 
comes to hand to hand combat, even frontal mob 
-attack. Those attacked, nearly always, retaliate 
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with every ounce of the desperate energy 
that certainty of the coming death catapults, the 
threatened do the same, and if not encircled, 
range to ward off attack and do utmost dama- 
ge to the attackers’ community. Panicky humani- 
ty is liable to go berserk. The vast majority of 
those who watch fearfully stupified the anti-social 
individual or mob playing havoc, are good hearted 
people but wanting in civic consciousness for 
lack of the means of imbibing and acquiring itand 
taking any initiative, which is generally the 
characteristic of an untutored, adrift mind. They 
shrug their shoulders, taking such tragic mani- 
festations as the failure of law and order, the 
mighty police force and the Almighty govern- 
ment ; what ice they could cut in that event they 
come to think. The corrupt politics of the com- 
munally infested areas, countries—the two 
ue the cause and effect—the inevitable callous, 
irresponsible administration tarred with the same 
brush—another concommitant of political 
Wu. 7 laxity—have rent such a vast 
EA. (en between the public and the public 
dong iod Mea politicos) that it is not 

y any quantity or fervour of 


leadership’s bhashans. These are causing the 
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chasm to widen more for being consistently and 
persistently disbelieved. 


The urgency of informing, educating public 
opinion ; cultivating and mobilising it assiduously 
as a continuing process is too insistent to brook 
delay. Here the Sarvodayees have their opportu- 
nity to undertake the task, combining with the Ser- 
vants of India Society and such non-political pub- 
lic organisations ; for example, Ram Krishna Missi- 
on, Salvation Army; others, too, if there is reliable 
promise of not exploiting the admission to the 
proposed mission for leadership aggrandisement 
and party ends. The Mission should be some- 
thing very broad-based with the Fabian Society's 
intellectual endeavours, the Red Cross Society's 
healing fervour ; members selected not for the 
fame of their names but love of public service, 
with full and sure safeguards against political 
infiltration from which the recent Bihar Relief 
body headed by J. P. Narayan (essentially a 
missionary effort) very much suffered. The 
Mission should have governmental finance as 
Narayan obtained for the Bhoodan co-operative 
colonisation scheme, and on those terms, that is, 
freedom from bureaucratic nagging, at least, for 
the period the public interest in the matter 
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remains inchoate ; otherwise the venture is liable 
to die of financial anaemia, and remain wide open. 
to the temptation of looking for tycoon support. 
The result, then, would be an unnatural death. 


The Bihar Relief Committee has produced 
many valuable lessons, which, if learnt, would 
help to facilitate greatly the carrying out of the 
much wider, far too socially important task 
which the proposed Mission is to undertake. The 
ache of the communal malady is not so widely 
felt simply because of the civic insensitivity that 
prevails, the apathy being the result of that 
state of mind which accepts asfate anything 
that has lasted too long with no heavenly rays of 
hope of something better in sight in the foreseea- 
ble prospect. The Bihar Relief Committee relieved 
the government—the Congress one till March 1967 
and the N. C. thereafter—of as much stint as. 
the Committee did itself, which it was all 
the government's job as provided in the Famine 
Code prepared by the British sometimes in the 
eighties of the Jast century, following the 
measures taken to relieve a famine that 
was relieved in such a big way that that has 


not yet been equalled. Most of our public works, 


railways originated as relief works, and canals: 
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Started flowing from those days, as a result of 
the awakening of the conscience of the British 
people who then ruled the country. It was 
also then that the foundation of a govern- 
mental agriculture policy was laid, and of a sys- 
tematic famine finance. The Bihar Relief 
Committee also, for not following the safeguards 
provided in the Famine Code, spread dis-incentive 
to work. It was the government’s first duty to 
provide the job opportunities, but it had not to 
exert fully. It is only during droughts that most 
of the rural public works get repaired, renovated, 
uninhibited by the shramdan compulsions. 
Beggary and dishonesty were also encouraged. 
This was more true, and in a greater degree, of the 
other relief organisations which also had butted 
in. Bread bought cheap at more than one centre 
was sold profiteeringly ; work was avoided when 
food was so profitably free. There was chaos. 
and confusion of moral values, ethical standards. 
Many of the relief organisations were financed, 
like the Salvation Army ofthe Major Barbara, 
context, from money earned in similar ways. 
as Barbara’s father came to have. , 

The right thing to do for the Bihar Relief 
Committee was to make the government do its 
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duty asthe British framed Famine Code has laid 
down, by generating healthy publie opinion pre- 
ssure, making the government cut down crores of 
wasteful, unsocial expenditure, a few items of 
which are : big new cars, unnecessary plane jour- 
neys (some to attend, celebrate marriages and 
Such other functions), unduly large ministers? 
personal staff, ecretariat superstructure of depart- 
mental commissioners who otherwise in a juster, 
responsible state of affairs would have been 
mere secretaries, or even officials of lower rank, 
doing the same thing, probably better, for not be- 
ing so pampered. All this would have saved money 
to make the relief measure much less stingy. The 
teeming of commissioner-super-secretaries began 
When a caste-man was given a rise before his 
time in S. K. S. days. The officer passed over was 
appeased by being given virtually a sinecure 
lift unnecessarily. The British time ‘Next Below 
Rule’ was invoked. Tt discouraged such up- 
liftings and insisted on such a situation, if it did 
‘arise at all, to be ended just after six months, if 
not earlier. It allowed compensatory promotion 
of just one officer, All this was ignored and 
this thin edge of the wedge kept on being 
widened ; whoever reached à commissioner rank 
job never reverted, though that should have 
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happened if the promotion was temporary 
and no favours were shown. Most of them 
were not only temporary but very often quite 
unnecessary. New posts were created to avoid 
reversions. Commissioner rank posts went on 
proliferating—Reserve Bank overdrafts snowba-- 
lling, government finances deteriorating, droughts 
or famines coming and remaining for want of 
money and lack of rain. All these didn’t matter. 


To top all this, a Bihar I. A. S. cadre I. C. S. 
officer, on deputation to the centre for the normal 
period of 4 years, was sent from there to keep 
K. B. Sahay’s chief ministership not unduly 
deviating from the straight and narrow path, and 
to ensure that the best possible arrangements were 
made to relieve the state's persistent drought. He 
came with the preposterous thirty nine lettered 
title, the Commissioner General—cum—Chief Sec- 
retary, at a pay which the best of chief secretaries 
of the state, or any other, never had had, the pay 
that is given to the highest ranked central secre- 
taries if I. C. S.—if not I.C. S., the Secretary 
has to do with much less for doing the same job. 
In normal cases any officer returning to his home 
cadre has to, and does, put up with what is just 
then available to him in rank and pay according 
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to his relative seniority. The I. C. S. luminary 
who arrived in Bihar, back to his home cadre, 
was forced on K. B. Sahay, who, it was then 
said, was under the threat of the imposition of the 
President's Rule. The C. G—cum—C. S. was, thus, 
a form of substitute President's Rule. K.B. S. 
had to swallow the bitter pill of this queer 
deputation as the lesser evil of the two 
choices open to him. The officer never had had 
that gift that would make him do the job 
assigned and was modest enough to see that. He 
Jaid down conditions, one of which was that the 
deputation would not exceed more than a few 
months, much this side of a year. Conditions are 
accepted from only the favoured ; it is against the 
interest of any service. An employee has to 
do the job he is put on if that does not amount to 
his degradation. The fact is that no bureaucrat 
has that in him as would make him succeed in 
Persuading a Congress die hard to follow the 
right path of administrative and financial probity 
in the Congress polluted atmosphere of the past 20 
years. K. B. S. isa symptom of the disease, not 
the disease itself, There are there in the country 


countless Sahays, now including those of the 
non-Cong. ministries as well. 
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The Commissioner General—cum—Chief Secre- 
tary once Bihar had had, was no better than oth- 
ers available in the state cadre, and some of them 
more entitled to the post he kept away from 
them on the ground of their seniority. Some 
others of Bihar, senior and superior to him, 
have done their 4 years full central deputation 
term and should have come back home. 
"They are needed more in Bihar than at the 
centre which has the whole of India to draw 
from. They are favoured enough to be 
able to stick to their perches in Delhi and avoid 
coming back, though that is another anti- 
social fact. The former Commissioner General, 
however, after all has been said and done, was a 
good, decent man to talk to and meet with, and 
left that impression. That was that. He was a 
bureaucrat and hated, as most of them do, 
non-routine action. When requested to tell 
what action government proposed to take 
against some officers who had sat over 
demi-official letters seeking information that 
could be collected in less than an hour if and 
when the matter was taken up, he was good 
enough to reply and said that he would have 
the long awaited replies expedited, but evaded 
the answer to the question put to him. That 
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needed much more action than promising 
expedition without making sure that the 
promise would be kept. The complaint descen- 
ded to the lower bureaus and stuck there. It took 
& month orso—37 days to be exact—for a copy 
of one the complaints being forwarded to 
the officer accused. What happened to the 
other complaints, the complainant was kept 
uninformed. 


The S. G.—cum—C. S. of yore was for a good 
long years Secretary of the finance department in 
Bihar. One can be very sure that he would have 
done his possible best to oppose any chief 
Secretary being given what he received himself as 
S. G—c—C. S. Here he himself was given more, 
but that was the act of somebody else. To say 
once again, it is the fault of the putrid atmos- 
phere. In this state of affairs such things become 
the order of things and adherence to the norm the 
exception. The sense of right and wrong has 
gone with the wind, the horizon has been lost. 
It all had begun in the Indian National Congress 
fold beforethe so called free India was born. 
The tide is still on. The communal canker 
is a manifestation of the same one distemper. 
The Commissioner Generalship episode was a 
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mere pointer to something more deleterious— 
feudal minds having the charge of bringing 
about democratic socialism of the egalitarian 
content. That is the answer to why the thing 
has not even started and why there is no 
knowing if and when feudalism would depart. 


The princes of the states in treaty relations 
with the British Crown, despite the repeated 
Nehru assurances given in February 1947 
‘no fewer than five times of the voluntary 
nature of any agreement with the Congress, 
and the Congress refusal to coerce any un- 
willing partner", vide, Mission With Mountbatten, 
page, 48, with law in everything on their 
side, following the advice of Panikkar and 
V. T. Krishnamachari, Dewans of Bikaner and 
Jaipur, respectively, gave up all their authority 
and resources, becoming petty gratuity holders. 
Such renunciation was undoubtedly for the good 
of the country, forthe removal of destitution, 
erying wants, which would have been out of ques- 
tion in the chaos that would have come if the 
rulers had put up a solid front which Bhopal had 
been building up—chaos due either to the rulers 
being able to hold their own and continue their 
despotic personal rule and extravagant wayward 
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manner of living (about the same thing as the 
princes of industry in all countries do practise, 
that is, the life of the ‘Casino Culture, lived on 
money earned in easy chair comforts but which 
.goes not only unquestioned, but is also taken as 
nothing wrong and the ideal which most people 
want to attain if and when they can), or chaos 
owing to their failure to withstand the resistance 
put up not only by their own subjects, but 
coming also from the surrounding newly indepen- 
dent republican regime. It is immaterial what 
the motive of the rulers, or the situational 
compulsions, were. Sacrifice they did make, 
manifestly. The Nizams of the Indian Civil 
Service, adept in running with the hare and 
hunting with the hounds like the former Hydera- 
bad state’s last ruler, secure in the confidence of 
the hold they had come to have over the political 
top, did the reverse. They thought hard of all 
they could wish for and then won more than all 
that. The privy purse of the former ruling princes 
18 Now under attack and the Constitution is going 
to be bent in the name of socialism (egalitarian, 
of course,) to abolish that, apparently in anger at 
mere Rajmatas beating the Congress at its own 


game when that body could in its early days floor 
Maharajadhirajas. Even a Maharaja, and some 


others of the species lower in status, have got 
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into the central government, at the cost and to 
the woes of as many Congress die-hards. That in 
coming by those seats these ex-despots had first 
to become socialists, at least of the same colour 
and creed as of Atulya Ghosh; Morarji Desai, if 
not of those of Kamraj, Jagjiwan Ram (let alone 
K. D. Malaviya whose days, in any case, are 
past), does not matter. The potentates of the 
I. C. S. are safe from all radicalism, simulated or 
celestially gifted. They alone have come to have 
in the new Bharat the cake that is eaten and 
still remains intact. Even after sixty years of 
service, which again is their special age for 
superannuation, there are bonanzas waiting for 
them to choose from. They mostly go to swell 
the ranks of the Swatantra party, the seat 
of princess, born or money-made, if the super- 
annuated satraps are politically minded; if 
not, they are welcomed with open arms in the 
market world with still higher rates of pay. 


Jansen writing in The Statesman of May 12 
on the Arab welcome of Zakir Husain’s choice as 
President, made it unmistakably clear that it 
has raised ‘‘hopes that it will lead to improved 
India-Pakistan relations—something which the 
Arabs very much desire." Nobody cares to think 
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what could a constitutional President, particularly 
coming to that office inthe cireumstances in which 
thenew President has been chosen, do, even if 
he has the wish to do anything. The whole thing 
is a deceptive affair—the presidency as described 
in the words of the Constitution and the publicity 
made of the present incumbent’s Muslim name and 
its symbolic significance. The office is an elected 
one subject to the rough and tumble of political 
fighting, in and out. It, thus, can have no hallow, 
nor can it be a symbol of the country’s glamour or 
credit. Others are answerable for everything the 
country does. The allotment of so many votes per 
elector as would give every one of them authority 
to speak for more than those on whose votes he 
won his own election, in order to give the presi- 
dential poll a universal character, as if the whole 
nation has voted, whether child or adult, is more 
than deceptive; it is a false practice. In the pre- 
Sent year, the election has been a show of Mrs. 
Gandhi in her position of Prime Minister. It is 
her doings that have raised the hopes, not only 
of the Arabs but of the whole world. She sowed 
the wind and it is she who must reap the harvest, 
keep the President/s prestige orlet him down. 


Whether India is truly secular, or unsecular in 


reality, is of little concern to the rest of the 
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world. They all, however, wish—the few friends 
of India, too—a peaceful, peace-loving Indo-Pak 
sub-continent, in everybody’s enlightened self- 
interest. None takes notice of the Pakistani Cons- 
titution’s deficiencies, and goes on equating this 
and that country in everything unabashedly. 
Bringing about the fulfilment of the hopes raised 
would be winning friends all over, even those 
openly siding with Pakistan. The hindrance 
apparently, to cut the matter short, is the govern- 
ment of India’s stand on the J. & K. matter. 
It does also spell, as already said earlier, the 
continuing condemnation of most of the people 
in both the countries to a life of privation in the 
shape of swelling military budgets of both the 
lands, eating away the best part of the already 
exiguous resources that are not sufficient for the 
exigently awaiting humanitarian tasks. 


The fear of communal bogey settled in the 
heart of the government which makes secularism 
of the country a discredited, empty phrase, has 
to be shed to do everything that is in public 
interest. Sending all Muslim delegations, Sunni 
to Sunni Muslim countries and Shia to Shia ones, 
in a time of acute foreign exchange shortage, to 
put across the Indian case regarding the 1965 
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Indo-Pak war, did little else than to expose the 
government to the charge of practising communa- 
lism. If Mrs. Gandhi does not know all this, a poor 
Prime Minister she is ; otherwise also she seems to 
beso. She ought to have known that raising the 
cry of secularism in danger during the presiden- 
tial poll should turn the matter into a communal 
polemic. If Zakir Husain had lost, what would 
have cost secularism which it has not already 
been deprived of ? He was not put up because 
he was a Muslim, but as the best political move 
in Mrs Gandhi’s chess strategy to advance her 
power in the Congress organisation to the furth- 
est end. Zakir Husain had been wanting to quit the 
Vice-Presidentship for being onerous in his period 
of age and state of health; he took no time in 
Standing for the President’s office, certainly a 
more trying, exacting job. The ‘syndicate’ has al- 
ready been undone, almost by anact of God. The 
Desai challenge is safely contained for the while 
“eee chest. Mrs. Gandhi had to beat Kam- 
e chance when he questioned Zakir 
name. She ie i hr EE te yee 
tiécoppoaniee was able in the same stride to shee 
Zakir Husaini’s p into falling in confusion. 

ory has done all that she had 
calculated and still more, Husain won a lot of 
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opposition votes, Muslims voting for him mostly- 
for communal reasons and others for fear of Mrs. 
Gandhi losing the game which neither Russia nor 
the U. S. A., and their friends among the people 
here desired to come about. Tt cannot, however, 
be the end of the matter. Communalism 
of all size and colour, pandered or fostered, ig 
bound to ask for more. Kamraj battened on it 
and has now suffered a stroke. The only weapon 
against it is “firmness in the right, as God gives 
us to see the right." Owning and correcting the 
mistakes of the Chinese and the Kashmir policies, 
and not trying to please everybody, is what firmness 
in the right comes to be here. It needs courage 
to lose offices, elections. Anything else is serving 
personal, party ends, not the country’s interest, 


There are others, too, having the same 
thoughts. The way of disposing of the Chinese 
hostility is not to follow the Micawberish course, 
A state of friendship once established with 
Pakistan should compel China to have second 
thoughts. Pakistan herself, in her own interest, 
should then be wanting to bring India and 
China together. The extracts given below 
from The Searchlight of September 11 reflect 
a line of thought based on the fear of China. The 
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course suggested, however, is the right one for 
another reason, in that, the Chinese are bound to 
come to take a different view of their interest in 
the matter of relation not only with India but 
the rest of the world once the Indian isolation is 
turned into a general friendship with all. India 
will then be standing on her own merit, unweak- 
end by her too many quite removable troubles. It 
would be the way of becoming the ‘light of Asia’, 
even of the world. The extracts are : 


India out in the Cold in Asia 


New Delhi, Sept 11 (A-ANS): No one seriously 
believes India is likely to become the leader .of 
Asia in the near future. But a disturbing question 
is whether India is actually getting isolated in 
this part of the world. 


There are signs that India, with her host of 
problems, her perennial troubles with China and 
Pakistan, her sheer physical size and her vast 
Population, has failed to win the confidence 
of the majority of South Asians. 


First, there is to be considered the mistrust 
of India and Indians felt by Asians in smaller 


countries like Thailand, Malaysia, Burma and 
even Singapore. 


Why is there mistrust of India ? The reason 
is that India, with her increasing military strength 
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cannot be a threat to other nations, yet she can 
hardly provide any sort of guarantee to other 
Asians against attack by the Chinese. 


The Chinese have justified the fear. India 
has tried to demonstrate her friendship for other 
Asians by helping with the aid they need. 


However, the stark fact remains that all 
these countries are agricultural, so they compete 
with Indian raw materials in world markets. 
There is, therefore, reluctance on the part of 
these countries to arrange any sort of common 
market or regional trading system involving 
India. 


This also explains why the recent Associa- 
tion of South East Asian Nations (ASEAN) exclu- 
des India but includes Malaysia, Indonesia and 
Thailand. 


Japan, too, has been noticeably cool to the 
idea of sponsoring any association of countries 
with India as a key member. The reason is that 
the Japanese, though they do not admit it in 
public, are reluctant to leave the field of leader- 
ship to India. 


Perhaps a partnership with Japan is the 
answer. The two countries might be able to pool 
resources and talents to provide the kind of help. 
other Asians need. 
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This is not just pretty theory. Asian A 
though glad to dip in American pockets for doll- 


ars, are getting a little tired of the U. S. concept 
of ‘client states.’ 


For, as South Vietnam has shown, the un 
ricans are not content to give away dollars; they 
also want a hand in running the country's affairs. 


In Thailand, too, the American hand can be 
Seen in the political arrangements. And in several 
Asian countries they are seen supporting elements 
which, though supposedly favouring democracy, 
are corrupt to the core. 


So, ifthe Asians can get an alternative in 
the years to come they will be glad to have it. 

Another course open to New Delhi is to join 
hands with the Indonesians, and then work 


together with the Japanese to improve conditions 
in this region. 


An important factor in all these calculations 
is Pakistan's attitude to India. The Pakistanis 
are unlikely to lose any opportunity of hitting 
at India, and they will do all they can to make it 


impossible for New Delhi to play any kind of 
role in South Asia, 


The lon 


g-term policy, therefore, must include 
an effort to 


improve relations with Pakistan. 


So long as India goes on playing to the galle- 
ry, vitiating the atmosphere for talks with Pakis- 
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tan, it wil be impossible to do any business with 
Pindi. Indeed, privately the Russians are as criti- 
cal of Indian propaganda against Pakistan as 
that of Pakistan against India. 


“It is a matter of degree... But one bad act 
does not justify another," remarked a Soviet dip- 
lomat to a surprised Indian journalist the other 
day. 


CHAPTER V 


THE POSITION OF THE PRESIDENT 
OF INDIA 


The position of the President of India be- 
came a particular topic of discussion in the wake 
of the defeat the Congress suffered in several 
States this year, keeping control of the centre 
also by, so to say, the skin of its teeth. The 
Opposition parties at the centre first tried, 
nearly successfully, to have a finger in the 
Congress political pie by bamboozling Mrs. 
Gandhi into letting them also have a say in the 
choice of the person of the President to-be, and 
when that failed, put up afight and contested the 
election by nominating Subba Rao, their own 
choice. What powers the President has, became 
a subject of erudite research, disregarding the 
generally accepted position that the President 
is the formal constitutional head of the state, in 
orderi manifestly, to use the President, if the 
opposition candidate won, as a political stick to 
beat the central Congress government. The most 
noteable discussion on the subject was that 
organised by The Statesman in the series of arti- 
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cles, published from April 28 to May 5, 1967, 
under the common caption, ‘Contest For 
Presidency’, the contributors being,  Asok 
Chanda, Siva Rao, K. S. Sanathanam, K. M. 
Munshi, S. M. Kumaramangalam and L. M. 
Singhvi, all arguing for having a new look at the 
matter and investing the office of the President 
with some or all his paper powers, either through 
the development of conventions, or re-inter- 
pretation of the relevant words of the Constitu- 
tion (the latter was the Munshi approach), except 
Kumarmangalam who stood by the President 
being a formal head of the state. 


It is generally accepted that interpretation 
of anything—law, literature, other words or 
speech—has first of all to take into account the 
general setting in which the piece to be inter- 
preted has been placed, unless the matter in ques- 
tion is found as totally foreign to the context, 
on the face of it. Another norm is that the lan- 
guage of the passage to be dealt with has to be 
held as the primary source of meaning, and the 
intention from which it flowed should be taken 
into account merely as an aid to clear ambigui- 
ties, if any, and only to the extent the intention 
is not directly contradicted by the stated words. 
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This brings us to the point of the proved inade- 
quacy of human languages, even the most deve- 
loped of them, to express, in far too many cases, 
precisely what is meant to be said—with that 
certainty as animal tongues express in so few 
noisy sounds—and the inability of the mental 
processes to crystallize transparently, more often 
than not, what one wants to say. It is this 
‘misfortune of mankind’ that explains the 
chequered history of the words, “All men are 
born equal" of the written Constitution of the 
U. S. A. That is a mirror of things everywhere 
else of that context—divided counsels of the 
bench of judges, one  case-law contradicting 
another, the consequential topsy turvey world 
of law. Matters have come to such a pass that in 
the community of gowns and wigs words literal- 
ly meant to Say something else are seriously 
taken as telling not that. 


The saving grace is occasional resurgence of 
the human Conscience, that is, the sense of what 
is wrong and what is right at any given time, 
which alleviates the cussednesses of the time re- 
sulting from all the misfortunes of the human 
kind, mostly selfishly man-made and emerging 
from the confusion inherent in all unfortunate 
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situtions. Slavery was a ‘must’ for the mainte- 
nance ofan elite society in the ages of Socrates 
and Plato, of the framers of Roman law. The 19th 
century Britain which produced Wilberforce, 
evangelism and non-conformity", saw the bestia- 
lity of the matter and made nothing of the 
riches that that country earned from the slave 
trade and abolished slavery in the British 
empire. In the U.S. A. the de-segregation 
laws are still dragging feet. Their translation 
into facts of life is yet a distant goal—the 
national conscience is still asleep. The dawn 
of democracy of the ‘rule of the people’ text 
revealed how humanly intolerable were the des- 
potic ways, but the knowledge of anything is 
not the same thing as the acceptance of that in 
the common behaviour and habits of life. The 
sleeping conscience of a people when sufficiently 
roused by the coming and coming of dawn, the 
awakening light opens the national eyes. The 
enlightened judge-made laws of the U. S. A. 
have now seen truly what the words, *«All men 
are born equal" meant to say, thatis, it 
means no privileged birth and post-birth life for 
any human creature. That that is yet far from 
being a fact is a different matter. 
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The President of India is not what the 
words ofthe Constitution of India describe him 
to be.It is not so because ofthe oft declared 
intention of the framers that he or she shouldn't 
be what their words say him or her to be, see- 
ing which as a right thing to do in the same light 
as the Lincoln's words, **- ‘right, as God gives us 
to see the right?" did. It is so because of one thing 
that escaped unmistakably the crowding dubieties 
with which they filled the Constitution, seeing 
that too, as the right thing to do again. That one 
thing was the form of the polity chosen, which 
was the British model of parliamentary govern- 
ment ( the cabinet system doesn’t seem to be the 
correct description, for the presidential systems, 
too, have cabinets; the French one has even à 
Prime Minister); the unwritten form of 
the British system was laboriously written 
into the Indian Constitution. Tne presidential 
form was manifestly rejected. The reliance 
Placed on the general understanding of what 
had been done, particularly, on the lawyers 
to see to that, does not seem to have been 
fulfilled, for it is the lawyers who-are now argu- 
ing that the Constitution should be taken literally 
at its words. Rajendra Prasad and Munshi, two 
of the prominent lawyer founding fathers, who 
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themselves then had laid all the emphasis on 
not treating the President as having in reality 
the powers said to be his in the Constitution, 
came later to see merit in reversing their earlier 
convictions. Lawyers are given to play the tune 
that is paid for, regardless of the truth or 
otherwise of the brief offered. The lesson of the 
matter is that it is the safest to follow the 
straight and narrow path, however irksome that 
course may be. Any one, if he has no law degree, 
can see what would have been lost and how 
much gained if Article 74 (1) of the Constitution 
would have said a few more words such as **who 
shall (act on ) / ( be guided by) the advice so 
tendered.” 


It also does not seem to be correct, as has 
- been said, that the possibility of governments of 
complexions different from that of the Congress 
coming either at the centre or in the states 
at all levels, breaking the pattern of the Con- 
gress-held power, was then foreseen, given 
serious thought and provided for. That 
required a self-sufficient federal elasticity. The 
federal form introduced into the Constitution 
didn’t go much beyond what already existed 
in the hesitant provincial semi-autonomy 
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of the 1935 Government of India Act. That 
alone made it possible through the concentra- 
ted powers held to exercise large scale patronage 
and provide opportunities of profit to so many 
ex-political prisoners expecting seriously re- 
wards for that inconvenience suffered— Congress- 
men, of course, and others defecting to it lured 
by benefits, offices offered. All this, other- 
wise, wouldn’t have been possible and made 
things difficult for the Congress party before 
long. Thrift and austerity were the needs 
of the hour but pomp and circumstance, luxuri- 
ous life and all the power, were the atavistic 
urges of the long, long feudal past. The provi- 
Sion of direct undemocratic President’s Rule 
(Article 356), the initiative to impose that rule 
put in the hands of the centre-appointed govern- 
nor, more powerful than the President hav- 
ing discretionary powers (Article 163) which the 
President has not been given even for theory’s 
sake, and the centre’s power to give directions 
to the States (Articles 256 and 257 ) with no con- 
cessions whatsoever in favour of the states, are 
indicative of the dependent position of the states 
and the intrinsic non-federal nature of the Cons- 
titution. The financial resources are also unduly 


loaded in the centre’s side of the scale in the ! 
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same trend. Article 355 making protection of the 
states from, among other things, internal distur- 
bances to ensure that every state government 
was carried in accordance with the provisions. 
of the Constitution is of a piece. 


The events of the 1967 General Election 
have raised conspicuously the centre-state issue, 
and not that of the power and position of the 
President. The British model of the Constitution 
settled that issue. The Supreme Court has laid 
that law, stating clearly that the President is a 
formal or constitutional head of the executive 
and that the real executive power vests in the 
cabinet, vide, Rai Saheb Jawaya Kapur vs. the 
State of Punjab, A.LR. 1955 SC 549, cited in 
the Kumaramangalam contribution in The 
Statesman series referred to in the beginning of 


this Chapter. 


The politically-live-President view rests on 
the use of the word, ‘satisfied’ in Articles 352 (de- 
claration of ‘emergency’ in the country or any 
part of it), 356 and 123 (power to promulgate 
ordinance). This word in those Articles, for 
the reasons already given, means nothing. 
The fact is that the Constitution is loosely, 
if not badly, drafted. This, and the use of 
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the words ‘either’ and ‘or in Article 53 which 
reads, “The executive power of the Union shall 
be vested in the President and shall be exercised 
by him either directly or through officers sub- 
ordinate to him in accordance with this Consti- 
tution” are freaks and do not matter. They and 
many more of this nature, were better not there. 
They make no sense. The same is also true 
Of the written character of the Constitution— 
written for what other reason than to obtain pre- 
cision safety. The Constitution, for all purposes 
where the heart of the matter—the position of 
the President—is concerned. is as loose as the 
unwritten British Constitution. 


The requirements of a country of the size of 
& continent, naturally containing a variety. of 
people with different languages and ways of life, 
cannot be the same as the much too small British 
Isles with comparatively fewer people and not 
80 widely differing varieties. We also are far too 
poor and were seldom united except for the 
few periods of imperially imposed uniformity for 
the rulers’ Purposes. What, therefore, is needed 
is not tempering with the Constitution's text or 
Stretching it to breaking points to suit short term 
narrower ends, but to re-think things with all 
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humility and re-write the Constitution in that 
earnestness that would instil the sense of partner- 
ship between the centre and the states, between 
man and man, in order to turn the Constitution 
into the round peg that the round hole of the 
country’s interests demand of it. There can be 
no question of anything being thought, or prac- 
tised at the centre—foreign, defence, fiscal, 
economic policies, for example—isolated from the 
life of the people that is lived in the states, and 
utterly poorly, by and large, at that. It is the 
arbitrary character of the central set-up in dis- 
regard of the large fact of the essentiality of 
inter-dependence of the quality of ***:--that. 
you should love your neighbour as yourself, and 
do unto men as you would they do unto you", 
which has been palpably taking the country 
backwards from yesterday to yesterday. What 
is called foris full autonomy of the states in 
internal affairs with adequate resources to work 
with, anda co-ordinated formulation of central 
policies, everything geared to advance the 
real interests of the mass of the people ‘who: 
never had it so bad.’ 


In this view of the matter, the apparently 
well meaning suggestions of the President sett- 
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ing up the machinery contemplated in Article 263 
(Inter-State Council for inquiring into inter-state 
disputes, studying matters of theirs and of the 
centre's common interest and making recommen- 
dations ) developing that institution into a sort 
of British type Pivy Council, does not seem to be 
relevant, nor the President is competent to do 
anything of the sort on his own. Privy 
Council, or anything not vested with a popular 
representative character, and if vested wholly or 
partly but being unanswerable to the popu- 
lar will, cannot but be undemocratic. What 15 
of real value to us and which we should emulate 
to improve our social and political health, is the 
British national character and not their such ins- 
titutions as have become mouldy, odd things, 
and are being kept on perhaps because of the Bri- 
tish phlegmatic temper. Any President who thinks 
of exercising his own judgement without carrying 


with him his Council of Ministers, is bound to harm 
the interests of 


injury if he acts 
with his g 
he is imp 
parties, 

choosing 


the country ; cause it grievous 
on his own or comes to quarrel 
overnment—it does not matter whether 
ached or not, The non-Congress political 
accusing the Congress centre now of not 
a President by national consensus would 
find themselves hoist with the petard of their ow? 
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engineering, if and when the Congress were 
ousted from the centre. 


It is a justifiable democratic convenience to 
have the head of state of the same political 
complexion as the ruling parliamentary party's, 
in order to avoid friction. The case of King 
Edward VIlI—undoubtedly a superior human 
being to his ministers—is an instructive illus- 
4ration. When the conflict between his will and 
the policy of government erupted, Britain was 
saved from turmoil, if not worse things, by the 
King’s noble act of giving up his throne. 
«c there is little doubt that the King’s indepen- 
dence of mind and his keen interest in social 
and economie problems with which government 
only temporised, tended to set ministers against 
him quite as much as his well-known friendship 
with Mrs. Simpson....When king Edward 
toured the grim and job-less valley of South 
Wales, he was moved to tears by the tragedy 
around him", The Mask Of Merlin—A Critical 
Study Of David Lloyd George, by Donald Mc 
Cormick, page, 286). A President not happy 
with the conduct of affairs in his name by his 
government ifhe is made of that strong stuff 
that makes one a conscientious objector 
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(there is the case of Mohammad Ali, formerly 
Cassius Clay, who chose going to jail, sacrificing 
a rich future, rather than be Johnson's dagger 
in the Vietnam massacres ) has to do the same 
thing as King Edward did. 


The situation at present is full of danger be- 
cause of a weak, precarious Congress centre, and 
a still weaker, disjointed, and equally short- 
sighted opposition, both sides subsisting on 
gimmicks rather than foresighted, apt and ade- 
quate policies. The new President, if he fails to 
exercise the breadth of vision required of the 
incumbent at all times, and more so in the coming 
days, if for nothing else than to mitigate the 
patent superfluity of the post in the country’s 
circumstances and polity’s character, let alone 
its grievously top heavy expenditure, there is 
bound to be a time of quite unnecessary 


troubles. Doing nothing is not exercising 
breadth of anything. 


The office of the President is an elected one 
and it is wrong to put him on a godly pedastal 
(“symbol of national unity and integrity") ; con- 
Sensus cannot be a democratic virtue even 
it ever could be achieved. Counting first the 
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heads for each one of the contenders and thus 
frighten the minority into submission is not 
consensus, nor does it act as the healing 
balm for either of the aspirants; it is a 
conservative ruse to stall progress. The apt model, 
as long as the present arrangement of things go 
on, is Giuseppe Saragat, the Italian President, a 
live political figure, not the British Monarch 
nor Vinoba Bhave type of national 
symbol. How can any one be a national 
symbol or anything of that sort if he is so 
much subject to the ruling party’s political 
will; a rubber stamp, pure and simple, in 
plain truth, as Ambedkar once described that 
office to be ? The President of India’s exercise 
of breadth of vision can be made through his 
privilege of addressing and sending messages 
to the Houses (Article 86)—taken from the U.S.A 
besides the Supreme Commander-in-Chiefship— 
judiciously without alienating the Prime Minis- 
ter, stimulating the national intellect in a much 
better way through this channel than the throw- 
ing out of obiter dicta in formal speeches on 
ceremonial occasions. He has the spare time to 
choose the subjects of national concern, study 
himself and have studies made. This would call 
for great tact in keeping the Prime Minister un- 
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perturbed. In no other country the Prime Minister 
appropriates with the formal head of the state; 
the ceremonial heraldic demonstrations like tak- 
ing the salute of army parades on national days 
The Indian Prime Minister does that though it is 
none of his ( presently her ) business. The Chief 
Ministers have, on their part, not failed to 
copy this example. The President can also 
make good use of his unwritten prerogatives 


to counsel, encourage and warn quietly hi$ 
government. 


The best thing he can do to improve the 
moral and social character of the government 
is to live an exemplary life of plain living that 
the country can just afford, not take a bit 
more from the national till than would allow 
him to live the life which the masses live plus 
some more that can be justifiably claimed 
in order to be able to be comfortable enough 
for doing the job of the national exampler- 

his will win him far more prestige, honour 
and sincere regard, both at home and abroad, 
than he can.ever claim to have as a setter 
of pace of pomp and circumstance, the holder of 
the paper post of supreme command, or, a sort 
of titular eleted monarch. It will also compe! 
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his govenrment, through example, to follow 
suit—stop waste and be dead earnest in carrying 
out its tasks. Had this been done, there 
would have been no necessity of committing 
the now proved mistake of the devaluation of 
the country's currency, losing face, which 
devaluation of anything involves in all cases ; 
to add to that, in our case, was the acceptance 
of foreign compulsion. If we had been living 
governmentally within our means, we would 
have lost nothing. Importuning for charity and 
loan so long has done us no good and caused 
a lot of harm. Countries like South Korea, 
Taiwan by using the gifts and loans, taken 
in more deserving cireumstances for being much 
too small and far less endowed with resources, 
have freed themselves from being indebted. 
to their former mahajans for developmental 
needs, by and large. For better examples there 
are many in the non-capitalist lands who 
have gained national stature—a few of these 
of the highest order—by making the inevitable 
sacrifices called for for not losing face the self- 
reliant way. The system of electing the President 
in a different way than the Vice-president, invol- 
ving much greater cost over an office, which 
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is virtually a sinecure, has no responsibility, nor 
is answerable for anything but not toeing the 
line set for him by the government, is incompa- 
tible with the realities of our case. 


In a parliamentary democracy there cannot 
be any division of political power between the 
government and anybody not subordinate to it. 
"That would be diarchy, not democracy. The 
President, even if the Supreme Court reverses 
its present decision regarding that office’s formal 
position, which is not an improbable event 
(recall the recent reversal of that Court’s earlier 
decision supporting the competence of the 
Parliament to amend the Fundamental Rights 
Provisions of the Constitution) as the Court has 
the power to do so (Article 137), has of necessity 
to remain powerless, for his acting on his own can 
never be tolerated by any democratic parlia- 
mentary government ; an independent President 
in that polity would be an unnatural growth. 
‘The alternative in that event would be to have 
the presidential democracy if chaos were not to 
take over. The President, whoever he may be, 
would then not be him or her but Mrs Gandi if 
she goes on being Prime Minister till then. 
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What we need a President for is to umpire the 
formation of government when that occasion 
arises. The rest of the presidential chores can be 
disposd of by the government of the day and 
that would be the forthright course. A good lot 
of the chores can be done away with. They are 
obsolescing already like the second chambers as. 
things in conflict with the concept of democrcy as. 
the peoples’ rule conducted through their elected. 
representatives. They are, besides, of no other use 
than causing delays which can be, if delays are 
at all needed, provided for in much less expensive 
and more effective ways, procedurally or other- 
wise .These chores are assent to bills, (Article 111), 
recommendation of taxation legislation in certain: 
cases (Article 274), reservation of state legislation 
by the Governor of the state for President's con- 
sideration under Articles 200—201 (another lever 
the Congress centre kept in its hands to detract 
from the so called state autonomy), all completely: 
out of character. with democratic working. The 
presidential function of calling upon the majority 
party leader, etc., can well be entrusted to a stan- 
ding body consisting of the Election Commission- 
er, the Chief Justice of India and another person: 
from a few named by them by drawing lot in 
the case of centre, and, a similar body in that 
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‘of the states, since the governors must also 
‘go. They are at present very much the 
Trojan horses of the centre, besides being 
unnecessary for the same reasons as given 
regarding the -office of the President. 


These two offices do not fit in the scheme 
‘of a democratic society, and more if it 
aims at achieving an egalitarian content. 
More-equal men are strangers in such a con- 
text, and remain as long as they last a foreign 
imposition, and so a questionable fact. That all 
‘republican states have a formal, grandiose head 
of the state is not logic. It is an explosive situ- 
ation, such as enabled Napolean III to convert 
a republican state into a monarchy, and in 
the process he led France to disaster. Greece 
tecently presented a spectacle of having two 
Power centres—an unpopular, irresponsible 
constitutional monarch, and the Prime Minister: 
Democracy as a consequence came to be 
trampled under the military boots. If a thing is 
right to be done, there is no merit in waiting for 
somebody else.to make the beginning. It is the 
reverse of karmayoga. Above all, an office with 5° 
little to do at such cost is a bad example. Its 
abolition, of course, in the constitutional way: 
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should be an act of meaning business and a com- 
pulsion for every one to get down to serious 
work. There should be no sanction for paying 
for anything from public funds for virtually 
doing nothing ( or quite unnecessary things) when 
one is not without his own means, if what is 
said about the early establishment of an 
egalitarian socialistic society were really meant. 


CHAPTER VI 


THE ARAB-ISRAEL QUESTION—THE 
ATTITUDE OF INDIA 


The Arab-Israel imbroglio is not a lone: 
isolated affair; it is a suppuration of the current 
global political sore. Like other unresolved 
explosive tensions it, in view of the U. S. A~- 
U. S. S. R. power balance that has come to pre- 
vail for quite some time, is a potential fuse of & 
third world war. There is a good deal of talk of 
the two super-powers’ growing community of 
interest in the avoidance of direct armed clash 
between themselves, but there is no reliable 
evidence of this being anything more than one 
of the many such transitory coincidences of his- 
tory; there is no like-mindeduess specially direc- 
ted to bringing about a durable world peace. If 
history is any guide, big powers have so long cli- 
eral to fall through being drawn into conflicts- 
their occupational malady. In the case of Cuba 
there was no point in Russia daring more t 
do than she did. She succeeded in making the 
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continuing growth of a Communist state right 
at the door of the U.S.A. a current certainty 
with full assurance of having tied the hands of 
the contending super-power from doing anything 
to eradicate, at least for a good long time, 
Fidel Castro's Communist regime. In Vietnam, 
both Russia and China see their interest in 
letting the Johnson administration going on 
digging its grave, involving not a small risk of 
Johnson losing the next presidential election. 
The Vietcong-North Vietnam opposition is, 
apparently, made of such hard stuff that Russia. 
and China can leave things at that. McNamara 
now owns that the Hanoi regime cannot be. 
bombed to the negotiating table. He thinks that 
a systematic, sustained bombing of population 
centres might do that. All his previous 
caleulations in this context have, evidently, 
consistently gone wrong. The time to watch 
the Communist tactics would be the eve of 
the presidential election. In all matches it 
is the accepted rule of the game to try 
first to tire out and exhaust your opponent and 
then execute the coup de grace, A blitzkrieg wins 
one or some battles ; it is not the answer to a 
long-drawn war.  Blifzkriegs are too taut 
affairs as not to snap if stretched some more. 
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That's what happened in the Second World War, 
and is taking place in the Vietnam rice fields. 

Russia is perhaps counting on the U. S. A. 
and China taking up arms but the Chinese are 
notthe ones to engage the Americans anywhere 
else than their own domain where the latter can 
be bogged deep and well. The rising strength 
of the Chinese is causing anxiety to both the 
‘super-powers, who see their common interest, in 
the light of the power balance lore, in acting 
together, either in concert or separately, to cut 
short the Chinese climb to super-powerism. They: 
however, see also the dread possibility in the 
event of their fall from super-powerism. The 
two World Wars did that to Britain, Germany 
and France. Russia here has the advantage of 
having her hands free and mot being involved 
in any campaign as the Americans are in Viet- 
nam. De Gaulle's France is also leaning on her 
Side in the Middle East at the expense of Israel. 
Wars, however, like dare devil gambles, come 
Into existence due to overrated mis-calculation, 
not computor precise adjudication. Both Kai- 
ser and Hitler with the mightiest war machines 
of their days paid the price of their reckless 
speculations. Johnson's Vietnam venture can- 
not but be a similar mis-adventure. 


————— 
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Seen from this position, the Arab-Israel 
question has to be taken as an indicator, 
if there is going to be sense made out of the 
matter, of super-power futility and the merit of 
the approach to things in the commonsense way. 
Following Russia or America would, therefore, be 
the wrong line. The first is afraid of spending her 
advantages and strength, just as a miser does ; 
the second is already bogged having dared to 
test her supposed Almightiness. It would not be 
sense also to take sides, the Arab or Israel, 
according to what attitude the one or the other 
did adopt in the Indo-Pak mini-war, or our earlier 
conflict with China. That is the way of womens’ 
quarrels when the heart takes over and the mind 
goes under. Hate, jealousy or anger, indeed, do 
no good to any man or woman, for being an 
aberration. It would have been foolish for any 
country to do otherwise in those troubles 
than to be impartial, if not priorly committed 
after having weighed the pros and cons of 
its national interests. A case in point is the 
Americo-Russian attitude in the Indo-Pak 1965 
conflict : at that time the U. S. A. was still 
taken to be a partisan of Pakistan and Russia 
of India, though Friends Not Masters now 
makes us believe that both had leaned towards 
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India. The partisanship, though concealed, was 
Still seen in the Security Council discussions on 
the occasion. They soon, however, came to see; 
in their own political interest—certainly not as 
à sincere contribution towards the maintenance 
of world peace—eye to eye, and brought the two 
Sovernments to the sense of a cease-fire. There 
the U. S. A. took a secondary position. It 
had to in the given conditions. The prospect 
of the Chinese gain in the sub-continent cutting 
its throat with both its hands brought to Russia 
and America a sense of proportion. 


States’ policies based on febrile froth, it goes 
without saying, cannot be in the national inter- 
est, if the nation is not taken to have shrunk to 
a group or groups of men, whether organised as 
Political parties or not, but is regarded in the 
true sense of the term as co 
inhabiting the country concerned. National 
interest in this context must demand studying of 
all facts, for and against, pleasant or harsh, s00- 
thing or hurting, before taking an attitude on 
any issue—interna] or international. 


vering every man jack 


Democracy, the current fashion of socio- 
political orders, thrives, to say again, on constant 
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critical analysing of things for the mere 
reason that it is the way of justice, that is, truth 
in action, as Disraeli, of all people, a die-hard 
imperialist conservative, had said. A court judge- 
ment, to be just, for the same reason, has to be 
arrived at in the same way. It was Disraeli, by 
the way, who first put Western imperialistic fin- 
gersin the Arab pie, by acquiring Suez Canal 
shares belonging to a bankrupt Egyptian sub- 
monarch. The construction of the Canal was 
opposed tooth and nail by the previous British 
governments on the ground that any improve- 
ment in communications on the way to India 
would be making things easier for the rival 
powers in challenging the British imperial role in 
India. The French succeeded in having the 
Canal cut as a French concession, the Egyptian 
ruler getting for himself only 15% of the profits, 
after and when made. The French press exulted 
that in piercing the Isthmus of Suez they were 
piercing the weak pointin the British armour. 
The British had preferred then to back the Sul- 
tanate of Turkey and did not care for the Egyp- 
tian overtures, never minding the French flooding 
of the Egyptian administration, army, industry 
and commerce with men and capital. 
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The Jews are an admirable people in many 
ways ; their contribution to civilizing the world is 
second to none; Judaism is the starting point of 
the Christian and Islamic religions and cultures. 
In this role, the consistency and quality of Jewish 
gifts to humanity are almost incomparable- 
They have a unique position also in the matter 
of suffering—the badge of the tribe as Shakes- 
peare called it. The snag in all this, however, i$ 
that they bore cruelties of subjection, physical 
and mental torture, sheepishly at the hands 
of the Egyptians, Babylonians, Persians, 
Romans, Russians, French, Germans and many 
others in their long history, finding protection in 
inward cohesion, seclusiveness, socio-religious 
orthodoxy. This cut them into an aloofness that 
was unnatural to the common human clay. A 
Jew is a Jew to himself and to the rest of the 
world. This is, of course, true of all minorities, 
In general, but it is a fact far too special to the 
Jews. The alienation thus courted and persevered 
has been read as isolationist hauteur—rightly or 
wrongly it does not matter—and gave birth to 
anti-J ewish national feelings in the countries they 
inhabited, Particularly, in Russia in recent time 
where, till the eighties of the 10th century, tw? 
third of the world Jewry lived. The Jews, pro- 
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bably, crowded there—a country never known 
for its secular or cosmopolitan leanings—be- 
cause of that country’s feudal structure ; a spend- 
thrift aristocracy failing to find all it needed from 
an impoverished, neglected peasantry had to court 
money-lenders. Money-lenders nowhere seem to. 
have made themselves liked by the people ; 
unpopularity is their occupational risk. Self-pity 
on the part of the Jews as a community, so 
vividly reflected by Shakespeare in the character 
of Shylock, made them evidently, by and large, 
impervious to the feelings of the non-Jewish hu- 
manity. The hard crusted religious orthodoxy of 
the Jews was inescapably obvious in the light of 
their intellectual and affluent prominence. This 
included their craving for the restoration, ‘by the 
will of Good’ of the Temple and the Kingdom, 
destroyed and lost, respectively, in A. D. 70. This is 
what Zionism is. It laid them open to exploitation 
by the strident imperialism of the two past 


centuries. The colonialist powers took over Zionism 


for their own game. 


Napolean in 1799, during his invasion of 
Palestine, offered to the Jews of the world the 
‘patrimony of Israel’, At that time Palestine 
had but a small Jewish community. Palmerston, 
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when he found both Russia and France expan- 
ding their respective Orthodox and Catholic 
missions in that land, appointed a British Vice- 
Consul in 1838 to, among other things, afford 
protection to the Jews generally. In 1840 he 
importuned the Turkish government to hold out 
inducements to the Jews of Europe to return to 
Palestine in order to increase the resources of the 
Sultan's dominion from the wealth that would 
‘come with the Jews. The Turkish regime of the 
time, of course, did nothing of the sort ; this 
should have been expected. If it had done as 
advised by Palmerston, the return of Jews to 
Palestine would have been orderly and with 
good grace, but one wonders if the Jews would 
have co-existed peacefully with the local resi- 
dents, because of their persecution complex and 
self-pity pugnacity, inflamed further by the ever 
Present disdain wealth shows of the surrounding 
Poverty. This was the psychological frame of 
mind which brought about the birth of the state 
of Israel about a century later; the same 
handicap of ming bedevils Israel's existence 
today. The character of the state of Israel i 


unique. It will be delineated as we proceed. Israel 
is not a natural nation state. ^ 
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The appearance of Zionism is the re-birth of 
Bourbonism, a petrified state of mental immo- 
bility. In the U. S. A., too, the Jews are Jews 
and the rest of the people ‘those others’. That 
country is a conglomeration of foreign nationa- 
lities, all assimilated much more than the Jews 
into the American personality. They are chil- 
dren of Sam, the Jews of David. 


The state of Israel is, in the Protestant 
Christian eye, the fulfilment of the scriptural 
prognosis about the restoration to the Jews of 
Palestine. To the whole of West, itis a matter 
of emotion rather than common human sense. 
The total Western fervour for the Zionist cause 
of Israel has its explanation in this view of the 
matter, as well as guilt consciousness of what 
the Christian Europe did to the Jewish people 
there. The critics of Israel, in that part of the 
world, are far too few. Itis the mind only of 
those few critics that has reacted to the Israeli 
excesses in the 1967 Israel-Arab war. 


The matter is also not without its communal 
and racial colour. This is what Abu Abraham 
writes of the British Isles in The Statesman of 


July 11, 1967, on the point : 
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Socialist Jews who were prominent in anti- 
war demonstrations in the past were now vehe- 
ment partisans. An Oxford professor was raving 
like a market rabblerouser in the columns of 
The Times. In the House of Commons, Labour 
supporters of Israel were screaming at party 
colleagues who attempted to explain the Arab 
case. When Israel won the war there was a great 
feeling of jubilation among some of my friends, 
the same people who would have been horrified 
at the spectacle of such militarist gloating if it 
had been indulged in by some one else. 


While Jewish partisanship in the war was 
Straightforward, British reactions were rather 
complex. Memories of Suez still rankled among 
the majority and the thought of teaching Mr. 
Nasser a lesson was an attractive one. Ogre 
figures are indispensable for chauvinism; the 
image of Mr. Nasser as à ranting fanatical enemy 
of the West has been built up over the years by 
the Press and the politicians. 


Christian Complex: One had, therefore, 
the curious spectacle of the traditionally 
pro-Arab and anti-Jewish elements in Britain 
being fiercely on Israel's side and the tradi- 
tionally pro-Israel people, mainly Socialists, who 
have admired the socialism of Israel's early 
development being strongly critical of that 
country. Even Such criticism of Israel as has 
appeared in the Press has been mild an 
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subdued. The sense of guilt in the Christian 
Western world about the Jews is so enormous 
that it would indeed be considered bad taste to 
use the same language of criticism for Israeli 
misdeeds as for those of other nations. 


Jyotirmoy Datta in the same paper of the 
same day says this of America : 


But the cheering is not limited to the Jews 
alone. The lightning war in West Asia turned 
yesterday’s doves into flapping eagles : suddenly 
it is no longer possible to distinguish those who 
were protesting against the Vietnam war from 
those who wanted Hanoi bombed out of the 
face of the earth. 


Senator Robert Kennedy was not alone in 
demanding that the U.S. A. more actively 
support Israel’s cause. The New Republic, which 
is a liberal, even a Leftist, weekly saw in the war 
not a setback to Arab nationalism nor even ' 
a victory for the technologically more advanced 
state of Israel, but America's victory and 
Russia’s defeat played out through lifeless pawns 


on the West Asian stage. 


As a result of the nationalist reaction in Russia, 
coupled with the murder of Tsar in the eighties 
of the 19th century anti-Jewish riots in Russia, 
and anti-Jewish legislation that followed 
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in that country led to ‘the exodus’ of these 
times from there to Britain and America. 
The business instinct of the Jews chose New 
York and London for concentration. New York 
has as many as 1,836.000 Jews now, nearly 
as many as the state of Israel has, which 2 
2,300,000. This was the time of growing anti- 
Jewish prejudice in the continental Europe; 
which culminated in France in the Affaire 
Dreyfus. This gave birth to the idea of a Jewish 
state, the father of the thought was a Viennese 
journalist ^ named, ^ Theodore Herzl, on 
whom his Jewish origin lay so lightly that it 
was said that he often completely forgot it. He 
is quoted to have said cynically, “I have never 
belonged wholeheartedly to any country or State, 
to any circle of my friends or even to my own 
family. Such isolation is bitter but I do not regret 


being cut off from the understanding and sym- 
pathy of other men.” 


His pamphlet, The Jewish State, in 1896 
Scated creation of a Jewish national terri- 
tory. The Proposal fell on eager, alert ears; 
awakened by Persecution of the Jewry in Russi? 
and the anti-Jewish feelings in the Continent 
to the dream of return to Zion. Herz] almost 


adv 
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overnight was chosen to head a political party 
in the Jewry advocating political Zionism. 


The Jews are such a small people, about 
12 million or so in all, and so, comparatively 
speaking, well off that they could buy for 
themselves sufficient Space to live together, 
or settle down in lots (as they have done 
in New York) anywhere. Those living in 
New York in over-affluence and exercising vir- 
tual political stranglehold on both the Demo- 
cratic and Republican parties are obviously 
so better off there that they would not think 
of stinting in Israeli settlements. It is true 
generally also of the other Jews in the U. S. A. 
There is settled there now about one half of 
the world Jewry. It is the hold of the American 
Jewry over the two American political parties 
from the days of Woodrow Wilson that made 
it possible for the Zionists to capture Palestine, 
bring into being ultimately the state of Israel, 
having had first bamboozled the British to 
offer them the foothold by way of the Balfour 
Declaration. It was a case of aggression all 
through, and what was really wanted was not 
merely a home but a re-conquest to ‘re-set the 
ancient glory of the Jewish nation’ in the form 
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of all-Jewish colonisation of Palestine and tno 
adjacent Arab lands. ‘To re-set the ancient glory 
was the Weizmann ideal. This became the 
‘fundamental principle’. Herzl was not wedded 
to Palestine. He was attracted by the British 
government’s offer of a Jewish settlement 1 
Uganda. He, however, died soon after and the 
party was taken over by the Eastern European 
Jews, imbued with the traditional religious 
Zionism. Tt was they who made colonisation of 


Palestine and also of the adjacent lands the 
fundamenta] aim. 


The Balfour Declaration of November 2: 
1917, was a re-draft of a proposal submitted in 
1917 to the British government by the Zionists 
for the recognition of Palestine as a national 
home of the Jewish people, with internal auto- 
nomy, freedom of immigration and the establish- 
ment of a Jewish national colonising corporation 
for the re-settlement of the country. The Jews 
had already won warm support of President 
Wilson. It fell on receptive British ears as ® 
result of Russia and France ceasing to be effective 
military powers which had made American inter- 
vention in the First World War a matter of life 
and death for the allied powers. With the Ame 
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rican intervention in sight and Wilson all for the 
Zionist ideal, the proposal was  mooted after 
interchange of opinion between the British and 
the American Zionists. At the same time, Zio- 
nists in Germany and Turkey, for their part, were 
conducting negotiations with the governments 
on the other side of the First World War on a si- 
milar basis. The Balfour Declaration favoured the 
establishment in Palestine of a national home for 
the Jewish people, **...... it being clearly under- 
stood that nothing shall be done which may 
prejudice the civil and religious rights of other 
non-Jewish communities in Palestine." There 
were other factors, too, that motivated the De- 
claration, **The British government did not at all 
welcome the prospect of the French as neigh- 
bours next door to the Suez Canal. Zionism 
was a way of keeping them out. Palestine was 
chipped out of Syria", English History, 1914-1945, 
by A. J. P. Taylor, page, 71 (1965 edition). 


The Balfour Declaration was read at once by 
the Zionists as promising to them the whole of 
Palestine on both sides of the Jordan, The British 
government, for its part, with no l 
felt that it was up against it 
practice of horse trading 


oss of time, 
S betters in the 
> and had bitten more 
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than it could chew. It was Zionism now taking 
over colonialism. The British knew they had done 
something very wrong from the very beginning. 
The British army authorities in Palestine did 
their very best to keep the news of the Declaration 
from the non-Jewish communities, who then 
constituted 90 per cent of the Palestine popula- 
tion on both sides of the Jordan. The King Crane 
Commission appointed by President Wilson (when 
he also suspected himself to have been led up 
the garden path) to assess the reaction of the 
population of Palestine, found in its conferences 
with the Zionists in 1919 that they took for 
granted complete dispossession of the non-Jewish 
Population of Palestine. The Zionist campaign 
Swept away all dissidents, «--- ‘far seeing scho- 
larly Jews who thought that the surest way of 
fulfilling the Messianic promise was to join with 
the local population in forming a covenant of 
peace”, “...Jews on whom Britain’s original ass- 
umption (the reconciliation of Jews and Arabs) 
had weighed", 4 Short History of the Middle East, 
by George E, Kirk, page, 152. Reason, human 
compassion counted for nothing. No British 
officer, stationed in Palestine, consulted by the 
King Crane Commission believed that the Zionist 
programme could be carried out except by force 
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of arms. 50,000 soldiers, they thought, would be 


needed just to initiate the programme ( page, 
153, ibid ). 


At the Peace Conference held after the First 
World War, Weizmann said that the Zionists? 
aim was “to make Palestine as Jewish as Eng- 
land is English or America American” (ibid). This 
meant displacing 90 per cent of the people living 
in Palestine. What did Hitler wish Germany to 
be butall Aryan-German ? The Zionists first tried 
to divide the Arabs of Palestine. They gave en- 
couragement to the Nashashibis, the Palestine 
Arab faction rivalling the Husaini section. 
This when failed, Mrs. Golda Meyerson, Mapai 
leader, told Arab labour and peasants that no 
foree^would swerve the Jewish people from their 
goal. The Mapai Labour party declared that 
all measures intended to destroy Zionism would 
be fought. What else is colonialism and how 
do the colonialists behave ? Are the White States 
of Africa any worse, or want anything more for 
themselves than does Israel ? The fact is that 
they all are much less exacting, 


The British guilty mind tried to mend matt- 
res somewhat in the Churchill White Paper of 
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1922. It, for the first time, recognised the exis- 
tence of Palestine Arabs as such. Till then they 
were lumped in the term, ‘non-Jewish commu- 
nity.’ Llyod George, Woodrow Wilson, Balfour 
apparently thought the Arabs of Palestine, in 
so far as they were aware of their existence, ‘as 
mere Bedouins as little worthy of consideration as 
the American Indians, the Bantu, or any other po- 
litically unorganised and inarticulate race” (pages 
151, ibid ). The Churchill White Paper said that 
the British government, “had at no time contem- 
plated the disappearance of, or the subordi- 
nation of the Arab population, language or cul- 
ture in Palestine." The White Paper also, for the 
first time, spoke of economic absorptive capacity 
as a regulator of controlled immigration. It fur- 
ther elucidated that what the Balfour Declaration 
Said was that a Jewish home should be founded 
in Palestine and not that Palestine as a whole 
should be converted into a Jewish home. 


The British government took over direct rule 
of Palestine ‘first as international, then British 
trust? and thenin the guise of a League of 
Nations mandate. Such mandates imposed the 
responsibility of preparing the people of the 
country concerned, in the shortest possible time; 
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in gradual steps, to assume independence. 
The emphatic tone of the 1922 White Paper 
may be taken to reflect recognition of this 
mandatory obligation and also a sense of past 
sad neglect. This view, however, assumes an 
awareness on the part of the victors of the First 
World War, even momentarily, of the propriety 
of living down the stark imperialistic past. 
That it is too charitable to think of any change 
of heart in 1922 from the Balfour Declara’tions 
cynical petty opportunism prompted partly 
by an election help extended to Balfour by 
Weizmann, and the brazen betrayal of the 
words given in 1915 by MacMahon to Husain 
(Sharif of Mecca, great grand-father of King 
Husain of Jordan ) that Palestine was to be an 
Arab territory ( see page, 146, A Short History of 
the Middle East ), is evident from the words of 
Curzon, as Foreign Secretary, spoken in June 
1920 in the House of Lords, “It is quite a 
mistake to suppose that under the Covenant 
of the League of Nations or any other ins. 
trument the gift of a mandate rests with the 
League of Nations. It rests with 
who have conquered the 
it then falls to them to 


the powers 
territories which 


en s 1 distribute”, page, 
130, ibid. With Wilson out of power all pretext 
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of liberal notions was gone. Wilson himself had 
become a convert to the Zionist cause for similar 
reason as went to prompt the Balfour Declara- 
tion. Louis D. Brandeis was his mentor. Brandeis 
was made a Supreme Court Judge. Even if Wil- 
son had remained President and the U. S. A. be- 
come a member of the League of Nations, it would 
hardly have mattered. Wilson's idealism could 
not have been applying to all human beings, par- 
ticularly, the coloured men, for obvious reasons. 
That Wilson did pigeon-hole the King Crane re- 
port tells its own tale. The Palestine mandate 
wasthe fruit of division of spoils between Bri- 
tain and France by the treaty of San Remo made 
in April 1920 and the League's seal of subsequent 
approval was taken for granted. It was obtained 
as pre-supposed. Shylock had to be paid his debt 
and the treaty contained implementation of 
the Balfour Declaration aims as a mandatory 
obligation ; of course, with whispers of maintain- 
Ing the status quo for the non-Jewish Liliputians. 
pu Zionists fooled both the British and the 
French. “The French, who had expressed vague 
sympathy with J ewish aspirations discovered 
that their promised share of the spoils had 


been reduced by half," A.J. P. Taylor's English 
History, page, 71. 
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Palestine was to go to the French as a 
part of Syria, according to the Sykes-Picot 
agreement of 1916. ‘Weizmann ....asked 
Sidebotham to write a memorandum to the 
Foreign Office, proposing a Jewish state in 
Palestine for the defence of Egypt and the 
Canal.” This he did. And that “... - definitely 
inclined the scales in favour of Zionism”, A Short 
History of the Middle East, page, 150. 


It was a case, on the part of the British, of 
grabbing for the sake of grabbing, regardless of 
any sense of responsibility, mandatory or just 
sensible. The Balfour reservations óf the 1917 
Declaration that the acceptance of the Zionists’ 
claim of a national home of the Jewish people 
in Palestine was limited by and subject to the 
condition “that nothing shall be done which 
may prejudice the civil and religious rights of 
the non-Jewish community of Palestine” was 
made nothing of and the Zionists left no stone 
unturned—terrorism, deception, deceit -and 
everything of that sort—to snatch Palestine 
away from the British government, and the 
British did little more than making hypocritical 
noises to keep their words of the 1917 Decla- 
ration or the 1922 White Paper. According 
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to Taylor, “It was no doubt unreasonable 
that the Arabs should pay the whole price 
for what was a world problem—anti-semi- 
tism...... They (the British) surrendered to 
violence, and wrapped up the surrender in 
ethical phrases. Here was another object 
lesson. Appeasement in practice meant endors- 
ing the claims of the stronger and then 
making out that these claims were just”, 
Taylor's English History, pages, 407-8. Foreign 
Jews went on entering Palestine illegally with 
the help of the Jewish political influence 
in Britain and America and the Jewish 
hard cash. There was a  Passfield White 
Paper in 1930, the vaguest of all,, followed 
by the 1939 White Paper, which spoke of 
containing Jewish immigration to 75 thousand 
a year for 5 years and thereafter fixing 
the number with the Arab consent. Nobody 
really expected it to withstand the Zionist 
led opposition to it. The Labour party, 


Churchill, Amery were the Zionists’ followers 
in the matter, besides many others. 
“Such strong imperialists as Churchill and 
Amery” 


regarded ‘gq strong Jewish community 
as a better ally”, A Short History of the Middle 
East, page, 188. The Arabs opposed it as ever 
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on the principle that Palestine Should not be 
singled out as a cover to hide West's shame of 
its cruelties perpetrated on the Jews in European 
lands; they had nothing to do with the matter. 
They fumed and rioted. The forces 
them were far too numerous 
political influence, 
others for imperia 


against 
—Jewish powerful 
votes and money ; a good many 
list reasons wanting to have a 
Trojan horse planted in the dissatisfied Arab 
lands. The East-West animosity was never 
absent. Herzl himself had thought, “for Europe 
we shall constitute part of a rampart against 
Asia." By ‘we’ he meant, the Jewish state. 


During the Second World War the Zionists 
used everything to advance their c 
arms and ordnance ; terrorism wa 
Before the eyes of the British milit: 
Jewish terrorist bodies—the Ste 
Zvai Leumi ( National Military 
Hagana (self-defence formation)— 
strength. Palmach (Hagana’s Shoc 
Hagana were supported by the British during the 
War for their own military reasons. The terrorist 
organisations had as thej i 


ause, pilfering 
8 stepped up. 
ary authorities, 
rn Gang, Irgun 
Organisation ), 
went on gaining 


k troops), as also 
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British authorities were the target of attack as the 
instrument of enforcing immigration control. The 
British Resident Minister in Egypt, Lord Moyne; 
was murdered by the Stern Gang and the Irgun 
Zwai Lewmi attempted to kidnap the British 
High Commissioner. Murders rose steadily in 
number. The Jewish Agency, in 1942, by what is 
called the Baltimore Programme (drawn earlier in 
New York), was charged by the Zionists of 
the world to (1) establish a Palestine Jewish 
commonwealth ; (2) a Jewish army ; and 
(3) arrange for unlimited immigration. The lasb 
was the heart of the matter. The Jewish Agency 
was the re-organised form of the Zionist Organi- 
sation recognised in Article IV of the mandate 
as the appropriate Jewish publie body for the 
purpose of advising and cooperating with the 
Administration of Palestine. Fearing severe 
British reprisals for the terrorist acts, the Jewish 
Agency cooperated with the British in checking 
terrorism but the honeymoon did not last long 
as the Agency was found to be exploiting its 
position for fulfilling its own subversive aims. 
With Weizmann’s approval, terrorism became the 
main weapon to frighten the British to go away 
and let the Zionists, with their organised, well- 
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equipped, fighting forces, take over the govern- 
ment of Palestine. 


The Zionists’ votes and money helped both 
the Democratie and Republican parties in the 
1944 presidential election in the U.S.A., securing 
their full support to the Baltimore Programme, 
Britain: alone had to be coerced into open 
acquiescence. The British policy had already, 
after the Second World War, become one of 
dependence on America in everything that 
mattered. The British government looked to the 
U.S.A. to help it out of the bog into which it had 
been sucked since the 1917 Balfour Declaration. 
A Commission was appointed, It justified the 
Truman Zionists’ goaded American policy decla- 
ration in 1945 in favour of admission of a 
hundred thousand immigrants in the name of 
Jewish persecution in the Nazi regime, 
owning, however, at the same time, that the 
problem was bigger than Palestine could meet, 
The Commission, of course, canted that the 
new policy should be implemented after making 
sure that the rights and position of other 
sections. of the population were not prejudiced, 
That this was not meant to mean anything was 
fully understood by one and all. All this while, 
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terrorist outrages and murders kept on being 
stepped up. The British had not the heart left to 
act alone and sought American participation in 
meeting additional financial and military burdens, 
including disarming of the terrorist formations, 
which had now taken the name of Resistance 
Movement. An American cabinet mission sent 
for the purpose of devising joint plans in collabo- 
ration with the British experts, shortly after its 
arrival, was shown the Irgun Zvai Leumi hands 
in the outrage of blowing up of ‘the King David 
Hotel, the British administrative headquarters. 
The Anglo-American team prepared a federal 
plan of dividing Palestine into two autono- 
mous provinces. The Jews rejected it; the 
Arab states were prepared to discuss the 
plan obviously in order to keep their fingers 
in the pie. The Palestine Arabs did also agree 
to discuss the matter provided they were 
not left to the mercies of the Arab states 
and would have the right to choose their own. 
representatives. They were not allowed to do 
that. The Jewish rejection was based on the 
ground that the federal plan deprived the Yishuv 
(the Jewish people ) of its right under the 
mandate, which supposedly entitled them to 
have an all Jewish state in 85 per cent of the 
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country. The Zionists, however, were prepared 
to take part in the proposed conference if 65 
per cent of Palestine was set apart for them as 
was specified in the earlier partition plan of 1937, 
plus à good lot more. The 1937 plan was not 
accepted by anybody. The 1939 White Paper 
was an alternative to that providing for the 
establishment of a Palestine state in treaty 
relation with Britain at the end of ten years. 
The other important terms of the White Paper 
have already been mentioned. The 1939 
White Paper had unequivocally said that there 
was no question of Palestine being allowed to be 
turned into an independent Jewish state as it was 
contrary to the British government's obligation 
under the mandate. “In 1938 a partition commi- 
ssion, under Sir John Woodhead, reported that 
the two peoples were inextricably tangled up 
and that partition was impossible", Taylor’s 


English History, page, 407. 


The Jews were prepared to leave to the 
Arabs the central plateau, that is, 35 per cent of 
their own country “as a Supreme sacrifice,” Dur- 
ing these discussions illegal Jewis 
was intensified and greatly ste 
ly skilled, well organised way, 


h immigration 
Pped up in a high- 
» choosing, as im. 
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migrants, mostly young people to swell the settle- 
ments and the ranks of Hagana. A round table 
conference was ultimately held in London, but 
not attended by those who did matter—the 
Palestine Arabs and the Jews. It, indeed, came to 
nothing. The British, unable to cope with the ris- 
ing tempo of Zionist terrorism, gave up and went 
to the U. N. O.. A. U. N. Commission did about 
the same thing as the earlier Anglo-American one 
of 1946. The General Assembly on November 29, 
1947, approved a partition plan. The Arabs went 
against it; the Jews were for it. This was done 
after a remarkable Jewish lobbying. It was said 
that despite the joint U. S. A. and U. S. S. R. sup- 
port to the partition plan, it would not have been 
carried out in any other city than New York, the 
new un-official capital of the Zionists. The British 
scuttled, as already announced earlierin Septem- 
ber by them that they had had enough and would 
withdraw. This took place on May 15, 1948. 
The Palestine Arabs could only riot. They were no 
match to the well organised Jewish armies. The 
Jews took over the field deserted by the British 
and announced the establishment of the state of 
Israel on May 14, 1948, not based on the U. N. 
partition resolution but on the strength’ of 
armed occupation, The Arab states quarrelling 
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among themselves, always jealous of each other, 
went to war to be thrown back. 


The heart of the matter is. the justice of the 
claim of Palestine non-Jewish genuine residents 
(nearly six hundred thousand of whom were sava- 
gely driven out under the Zionist policy of an 
all Jewish communal state) to be taken 
back as meaningfully equal citizens. The govern- 
ments of the Arab states neither had the wit, 
nor the honesty to be of any use to the Palestine 
refugees. They, on the other hand, exploited the 
refugees to serve their own partisan interest. You 
cannot be quarrelling among yourselves, each 
trying to topple the other regime, and be at the 
same time in a position to fight successfully for 
the return of the Palestine refugees to their lost 
homes, which, as indicated above, is the only 
cause of action in the whole Arab-Israel question 
—it is not that of existence of Israel. The Jews, 
too, like all other human beings, have the right 


to live at peace, if they do that, and there is 
also space for them. 


The Israelis have a very bad case for refus- 
ing to take back the Arab refugees and treat 
them as they do themselves, The state of Israel 
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has a socialist political label butits socialism is of 
the Jew rich of the Western colour. The Oriental 
Jews (not so rich, like all Afro-Asians, as the 
Western people ) who have been drawn to Israel 
as the ‘Land of Promise? are another humanity 
there than the same ‘Chosen People’ of the Wes- 
tern affiliation. The analogy is of the pluto- 
cracy of the Vaishali type, Greek and Roman citi- 
Zenry, both in time and content, Strong religi- 
ous hierarchical influence makes growth of soci- 
alistic egalitarianism too hard a task. Religious 
fanaticism, and colonia] opportunism have joined 
together to make Israel a national socialist state 
of the Hitlerian racist conception. Socialism 
is both a, thing of the heart and of the mind— 
all embracing compassion and humane in- 
tellect. The Zionist brand is of the Brahmanical 
Cast which regards other people as not that 
human. Tt is a ‘Frontiermanship’ of the Ameri- 
can authenti city—old, not new. To call 
Socialist a regime Which is as cruel in intent and 
action as the Nazis were to non-Aryans, is a pros- 
titution of the concept. Socialism, is a proce- 
dure of attaining a humane society of meaning- 


fully equal human beings ; society is the body, 
equality the heart, 
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Israel has been winning battles against the 
decrepit Arab governments so long because she 
has the American. backing, but in the light of 
all that has been seen in the preceding pages, she 
cannot be accepted as a human community and 
offered universal goodwill of the common men 
and women. In her present state, Israel belongs to 
the category of South Africa, Rhodesia. Its origin 
has about the some history as the latter country's. 
It is a colonial graft with a donationstuffed 
economy—an  unnatural community seeking 
validity in aggressive roots. Its life depends solely 
on brute force. The American lone support—the 
British obviously have no place, being a dependent 


of America—is also Israel's chief liability. Without 
it Israel would naturally be drawn to the sur- 


rounding common humanity and its code of con- 
duct ; the itch for belligerency, a reflex of inter- 
national inferiority complex, without the Ameri- 
can money and arms, should soon be healed. She 
wil also need naturalisation to fit into the 
local oriental setting. Genuine socialism is the 
way to all that, by giving up the air of disdain, 
coming down to earth, to human egalitarianism. 
The state of affairs, seen from this angle, is going 
steadily against Israel ; she is losing genuine 
friends and straining to exhaustion the diplo- 
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matic resources of the U. S A. The latter is 
hard put to it to keep the countries that remain 
still un-estranged from shunning Israel’s com- 
pany. The few that are left to her are American 
clients and arm-twisted victims. Here is what 
Jansen wrote on August 23, 1967, in The 
Statesman: 


For this breakdown (of voting in the U. N. 
General Assembly) two clear facts emerge which, 
indeed, have been evident for many years ; there 
is far more support for Israel in Africa than 
in Asia, the continent on Which it was imposed 
in 1948 by the votes of countries from other 
continents. Not one Asian country held back 
from condemning Israels action on Jerusalem, 


and only one Asian country voted against the 
non-aligned resolution, 


The second fact is that countries once friendly to 
Israel tend to move away from her after a time. 
The most notable examples, in Asia, are Burma, 
Cambodia and Turkey. Burma was the first 
Asian country with which Israel had diplomatic 
relations and, on the basis of socialism, there was 
warm friendship between them : U Nu spoke up 
vigorously for Israel at Bandung and Belgrade, 
and Israel operated many large schemes of tech- 
nical assistance in Burma. But for some time 
relations have been cool and distant, and as we 
have seen the only support Burma gave to the 
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Israeli case was to abstain on the Latin American 
resolution (instead of voting against it). This is 
all that Cambodia did, too, and that country had 
succeeded Burma in Israel's favour ; the current 
Asian favourite of Israel is Thailand. Turkey 
was the only West Asian country to have diplo- 
matic relations with Israel, but these have now 
been reduced in level and Turkey voted with the 
non-aligned on all the three resolutions. In 
Africa, Tanzania and Uganda, once very friendly 
to Israel, are no longer so, as their voting record 
shows. 


American Pressure: When trying to find 
reasons for the way votes went during this 
Assembly session one factor is preponderant : 
persistent American pressure. The United States 
felt that its prestige was heavily committed to 
the outcome of what was seen as a direct struggle 
between her and Russia ; perhaps too the White 
House, with Presidential election a year away, 
did not wish to displease the powerful Zionist 
propaganda machine in the United States.  Vete- 
ran U. N. diplomats testify that they had not 
seen such a display of American arm-twisting at 
any time in the last 15 years; nor was India 
immune from it. The British, too, threw all 
n diminished weight into the battle for 
votes. 


These pressures would account for th 
à e vote: 
of countries that are the military allies of a 
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Anglo-Americans, or have Anglo-American bases 


on their territory, or are heavily dependent 
on them financially or commercially. 


Of course, other motivations also operated. 
Some of the African countries feel friendly to- 
wards Israel because of its technical assistance 
to them. More negatively it may be surmised 
that the Latin Americans took into account the 
friendly relations of Several non-aligned countries 
with Cuba whom they regard as their arch- 
enemy. Kenya and Ethiopia certainly resent 
Arab support to Somalia ; with which they both 
have frontier disputes. Ghana doubtless still 
remembers the friendship between President 
Nasser and Nkrumah; and Dr. Banda has accu- 
sed the U. A. R. of Supporting the opposition in 
Malawi. Formosa feels obliged to contradict the 
vehement support given to the Arabs by Com- 
munist China, Specifically on the Palestine ques- 
tion. In fact the reasons why delegation voted 
are almost anything but those given in their 
Speeches of “explanation of vote.” 


The American support to Israel is already 
failing. 


ig. Johnson began by saying in the 1967 
conflict that his government was going to undo 
the U. A. R. blockade of the Gulf of Aqaba, using 
all the means at his deposal which did not exclude 
armed force. He whimpered down to a hypo- 
critical neutrality Swallowing pride and every 
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thing ; the Sixth Fleet got immobilised in the 
Mediterranean. This happened when Russia dic- 
tated the American step-down by sending, in the 
vicinity of the American Fleet, mainly supply 
ships to strengthen the presence of her subma- 
rines in the Mediterranean sea. It was the Russian 
Cuba in the reverse. The American moves to 
organise the maritime nations of the West on her 
. side fell short of even a squeak. America’s so 
called financial Almightiness has already come a- 
cropper in the mess in which the electorally oppor- 
tunistic promise of the ‘Great Society’ has landed 
her. She cannot cope witha small force of 
the Vietcong guerillas, having already wasted ma- 
ny times more air-dropped bombs than the Second 
World War called for, in order to frighten away 
North Vietnam’s support without any such thing 
happening. The soaring costs of the Vietnam war 
are making the ‘Great Society’ something too 
small. Still more money is needed for war and 
higher taxes are in store. Itisa question now 
of the Vietnam war or the ‘Great Society’ goal. 
Johnson’s proposals for peace in the Middle East 
had to mention something also for the Palestine 
Arab refugees. He has spoken of need of progress 
in that direction, too, whatever that means. The 
Russians, on the other side, as well, are as 
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mightily weak as the Americans. They will 
certainly not fight anyone else’s war. They are 
more chary in this than the Americans for not 
having had been trapped in any net such as the 
Vietnam. The diplomatic initiative at the U.N.O. 
by Russia on.the side of the client Arab states, 
too, demonstrated negative balanced weights ; 
there is the expected stalemate, 


Israel by occupying the Arab lands, defying 
the U. N. O. cease-fire call till she had grabbed 
as much as she could of alien territory (same as 
She did in 1948 when establishing herself as a 
conquered state), Supposedly to acquire a com- 
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fend for themselves—portent of a Vietnam, 
Algeria on the Israeli conquered domains of 
1948, 1967. All that the new Israeli subject Arabs 
need is a cadre of leaders of the toughness and 
mental agility that cost the Americans Chiang 
Kai Shek's China, the French, Indo-China, 
Algeria, and that is now teaching the Americans 
their first lesson of defeat with all superiority 
but the will and the heart to fight harder than 
the enemy. If the new Arab spirit that is 
generating resistance is kept up, and it receives 
heart-felt backing of the brother Arabs of the 
surrounding countries and the rest of the consi- 
derate humanity, the wanting resistance leader- 
ship is bound to emerge. ` 


The Arab governments have no locus standi in 
the matter except as backers of the Palestine re- 
fugees. These governments will not get back their 
own lands on their own till they give up fighting 
among themselves for Arab leadership, learn to 
co-exist purposefully, building up an inten 
trained and toughned soldiery that would 
up to allihardship and meet all situa 
ingly. They thought they had do 
root out Israel just for hàving 
arms their patron powers let th 
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to know of the Israeli planes going to bomb the: 
U. A. R. airfleet to smithereens just when they 
started flying, she apparently is not a super-power. 
If she knew and kept quiet, let her say why ? 


The Israelis fear that if the Arab refugees 
were taken back they would over-populate the 
Jews. That would be so, mainly because of the 
Arabs’ poor standard of living. If treated as 
equals, helped in education and superior employ- 
ment opportunities, this fear is sure to come soon 
to be ill founded. Russia alone is in a position 
to play a decisive, constructive role, if she per- 
mits those of her 2.5 million Russian Jews who 
are willing to go to Israel to go there, in return 
for Israel having back the Palestine uprooted 
Arabs as full citizens and taking adequate steps 
to help them to come by the Jews’ own living 
standards. This will be the convincing proof of 
Russia's concern for the -Arab cause. This, if 
done generally also in the case of Oriental Jews, 
it would reduce the annual emigration rate which 
evidently is heavy enough to make Israel hide 
emigration figures. It is believed to have been of 
the order of 12,000 last year; the corresponding 
arrivals were 5,000. Israel has been eager to 
receive as many Russian Jews as would come. 
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used things thrown out to poor relations. Russia 
willdoless for the Arabs than America for 
Israel, for that is enough for Russia to keep the 
dependent Arab governments hanging on to her 
coat tails. The American Jewry does not leave 
the U. S. A. administration that free. 


This seems to be the only way of looking at 
the matter, if the advance of international politi- 
cal standards, slow already as they are, is not to 
be jeopardised for the sake of short-sighted expe- 
diencies. There will be no ground in the latter 
event to out-cry any aggression or success of 
arms ; the jungle law will have won back its 
tribal glamour. The Israeli triumph of arms was @ 
vicarious feat on the assumption of the American 
intervention if Russia came on the other side; 
the Arabs debacle flowed from that very cause. 
If Russia had the guts to halt the Israeli aggres- 
sion by merely showing her serious inclination 
to check Israel herself—the guts Kennedy sho- 
wed in the Cuban crisis—the Israelis would have 
stopped in their stride or would not have at 
all blitzkrieged. Russia had just to do 
a little more than bring ships into the Mediter- 
ranean ; for not doing more, she is cutting a sorry 
figure. She was not neutral. If she did not come 
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to know of the Israeli planes going to bomb the' 
U. A. R. airfleet to smithereens just when they 

started flying, she apparently is not a super-power. 

If she knew and kept quiet, let her say why ? 


The Israelis fear that if the Arab refugees 
were taken back they would over-populate the 
Jews. That would be so, mainly because of the 
Arabs’ poor standard of living. If treated as 
equals, helped in education and superior employ- 
ment opportunities, this fear is sure to come soon 
to be ill founded. Russia alone is in a position 
to play a decisive, constructive role, if she per- 
mits those of her 2.5 million Russian Jews who 
are willing to go to Israel to go there, in return 
for Israel having back the Palestine uprooted 
Arabs as full citizens and taking adequate steps 
to help them to come by the Jews' own living 
standards. This will be the convincing proof of 
Russia's concern for the Arab cause. This, if 
done generally also in the case of Oriental Jews, 
it would reduce the annual emigration rate which 
evidently is heavy enough to make Israel hide 
emigration figures. It is believed to have been of 
the order of 12,000 last year ; the corresponding 
arrivals were 5,000. Israel has been eager to 
receive as many Russian Jews as would come. 
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She, thus, has enough accommodation and her 
hypocrisy of not wanting to take back the Pales- 
tine refugees for want of living space and asking 
the neighbouring Arab states to take over her 
obligation to themselves, is of a piece with her 
entire history of bluff, bluster, bombardment. It 
is as fake as the American plea of figthing an in- 
vited war in South Vietnam. 


Nasserism, which hag riven the Arab lands, 
coupied with its corollary of the American type of 
Vietnam colonialism, and its fear of democratic 
forms of government, is worse than Dullesism. 
The 1967 beating Nasserism had had proves the 
point. The government of India’s Western Asian 
policy is neither democratie nor opportunistic. 
It isa conditioned reflex of fidelity to Nasserist 
non-aligned hypocrisy. It carries with it also 
the liability of the £overnment's Kashmir policy. 
The Indian Nation, Patna, writing editorially 
on June 8 1967, has put the last point thus : 


Prime Minister Indira Gandhi was not very 
wrong when she said that the Arab-Israeli con- 
flict was likely to expand and might even deve- 
lop into a new third war. She had also no doubt 
that Israel had escalated the crisis into an armed 
conflict. This means that the aggressor has been 
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named and when India mediates, the Arab case 
will have to be supported with vehemence. At 
the same time, India has declared that she is 
not against the existence of Israel. The U. A. R. 
on the other hand, is determined to destroy the 
very existence of Israel and the present conflict, 
even if it ends soon, can be regarded as a begin- 
ning of the great struggle. 1t would thus appear 
that India has succeeded in pleasing neither. 


The anomaly is inherent in the situation 
though it can also be described as à creation ae 
free India, whose diplomatic relations with 
Egypt are governed by the common sentiment 
of anti-imperialism as well as by Russian fear. 
Economic dependence on the West is a modify- 
ing factor but it is often ignored because the 
West is eager to keep India out of the Commu- 
nist camp. In normal times this policy does not 
seem foolish, but during critical periods, the 
contradictions are brought to the surface. Kash- 
mir has been a hurdle in India’s path to a more 
clear objective. Russian goodwill is necessary 
for Kashmir and so is U. A. R.'s sympathy. If 
the Kashmir problem had been solved, there 
would have been no need to cultivate depen- 
dence on a large number of nations. 


But neither domestic nor international prob- 
lems are solved as easily as they are stated 
Compromise with Pakistan on Kashmir would 
have meant alienation of Hindu votes—at least 
so it seemed—from the ruling party or th 
Congress. There was a time when a RS 
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solution would have antagonised Indian Com- 
munists also. As a result of re-orientation in 
Russia's attitude towards Pakistan, Indian Com- 
munists have changed their policy but the Jan 
Sangh would probably still resist a solution 
which may amount to appeasement of Pakistan. 


From the ideological as well as practical 
points of view, there is need for reconsideration 
of the policy or attitude (if policy is unfortuna- 
tely regarded as immutable). During the past 
five or six years, a change has taken place in 
the attitude of all the nations concerned. Bri- 
tain, for example, is as pro-Pakistan as ever but 
she also tries to cultivate Russia's friendship 
perhaps because Russia herself has become pro- 
Pakistan or has ceased to be anti-Pakistan while 
still maintaining friendship with India. America 


has reconciled herself to Pakistan's friendship 


with China and China to Pakistan's military 
alliance with the U. S. A. 


Therefore, it is time for both the Congress 
and the Jan Sangh to reconsider their approach 
to the problem of Kashmir. In the present 
Situation, the Jan Sangh is critical of India 
Government's poliey of support to Arab nations. 
That is understandable politics. But if Kashmir 
has to be retained with goodwill, India cannot 
but yield to the Arab nations, though all of 
them will not necessarily support India in return. 
In order to prevent Kashmir developing into 2 


communal issue, such alliances, sincere or other- 
wise, are necessary. 
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Hypocrisy and humanism cannot go toge- 
ther. There is all the noise about the Arab 
states’ rights (U. A. R. and Saudi Arabia) in the 
Gulf of Aqaba; U. A. R.’s in the Suez Canal, 
and just nothing about the claims of Palestine 
refugees to return to their home and hearth, 
which calls for as active sympathy as the perse- 
cuted Jews of Europe deserved and got. One 
has not heard anything about this aspect in the 
country. What help the U. A. R. and the Saudi 
Arabia regimes’ title to the waters of Suez and 
Aqaba are going to render to the Palestine 
refugees is hard to see. A good policy, a good 
case, does not rest on forensics but justness of 
thoughts and deeds. It cannot be one thing at 
home and another abroad ; the standard of judge- 
ment has not changed, only bad conduct has 
come to be winked at for having become so 
common. Who is there to come forward and step 
into the shoes of the Palestine Arabs—Rajaji, 
Morarji, Joshi, Nath Pai, Madhok, Vajpayee ? 
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